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8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


We present below a fine picture of this magnificent hotel, supe- 
rior in its general appointments to anything of the sort in Europe 
or America. The-view is taken looking down Broadway. New 
York is getting a name celebrated all over the world for its excel- 
lent hotels. We give a few items relative to this magnificent 
structure. Of the Bridal Chamber, so glowingly described by the 
press, we have little to say, save that it is lavishly elegant in its 
features. The Ladies’ Parlor is covered with a rich medallion 
Axminster carpet, with window curtains and furniture covering ot 
gold-colored brocade satin damask, interwoven with bouquets of 
tiowers. The curtains upon each window of this room are valyed 


at from $700 to $800. The room is furnished with a grand piano, 
made for the World’s Fair Exhibition, and valued at $1500. This 
is enveloped with a very rare and rich India damask embroidered 
cover. In the Reception Rooms, the windows are hung with green 
brocade damask embroidered with gold, and the drapery of each 
cost $1000. The Grand Dining-Room is lighted with three mag- 
nificent chandeliers, and twenty-four brilliant side lights (each 
with two lamps), projecting from the graceful pillars. The fres- 
coed ceiling is twenty-two feet high. The extension dining-tables 
are of polished black walnut, and the rosewood spring chairs are 
covered with crimson velvet. The Tea Room is covered with a 
velvet carpet, of the richest description. The chair covers and 


window curtains are of brocade satin, with a blue ground, upon 
which designs in various colors are interwoven. The room con- 
tains two very elegant rosewood etegeres, and eight very large 
pier glasses and mantel mirrors. The tea service is of silver. 
The St. Nicholas Club Room is in exact conformity with the re- 
mainder of the house, for style and elegance. The hotel commu- 
nication is conducted by the “electro magnetic”’ enunciator, put 
in by Mr. Norton, of No. 177, Broadway, New York. With this 
apparatus the work is done by electricity, the wire remaining sta- 
tionary, thus removing the great delays and difliculties which arise 
from stretching and breaking in the old system. On the whole, all 
the belongings of this superb hotel are of the most costly style. 


A FINE VIEW OF THE NEW MAMMOTH ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A ROMANCE OF SPAIN IN THE 15TH CENTURY. | 


Entered according to Act of Co 
Clerk’s Office of the 


[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLBASON’S PICTORIAL] 
THE KNIGHT OF LEGN. 


THE MONARCH’S LAST BRIDE. 


A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


in the year 1853 he: in the 
Court of M usetts. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON. 


Graxapa! The simple name fills the mind with ideas of ro- 
mance and more than regal grandeur. Even her misfortunes are 
romantic, and if she once had regal sins, we are led to pity rather 
than censure her. The “Last Sigh of the Moor” still overlooks 
the home of the long line of Moslem kings, and the handiwork of 
those who have long since passed away from earth still remains 
to tell us what Moorish Granada was. 

The fifteenth century had dawned upon Spain, and the Chris- 
tians had by degrees possessed themselves of all the Spanish 
Peninsula save Granada; but Granada still gave a home and a 
kingdom to the Moor, and here the Moslem held his sceptre 
against the mighty powers that were growing in the North. There 
were scenes of festivity in Granada, and magnificent tournaments, 
too, were held there ; nor was the participation in these confined 
to the Moors, for Christian knights, from Spain, and France, and 
Germany, frequently came and joined in the lists. The Moor 
was wary, however, and his dark'y flashing eye slept not upon his 
Christian visitors. 

It was a bright morning in early summer. The gardens, the 
fields, and the forests, were clothed in their gayest vestments, and 
the birds sent aloft thé notes of their thanksgiving in sweetly 
sounding, musical peans. Near the river Guadix, and upon its 
northern bank, appeared two horsemen ; their beasts were stand- 
ing still, and the riders were gazing upon the stream that flowed 
before them. Back of them, towards the north, was a deep forest, 
from which they had just emerged, while ahead, to the southward, 
some twelve miles distant, a few glittering spires could be seen, 
and near these loomed up the “bright towers of the Alhambra. 
Further on, the eye rested upon the snow-clad summits of the 
heaven-reaching Alpujarras, with the Sierra Nevada, towering 
aloft with its crown of regal white, the monarch of Mountain 
Spain. 

The first of the horsemen was a young man attired in a gor- 
geous suit of mail. The subtle links were of the brightest steel, 
and they were wrought with the most exquisite skill and work- 
manship. Over this suit of full mail the man wore a frock of 
crimson silk, upon the breast of which was wrought in golden 
threads the cross of Leon. Upon his head he wore a steel cap, 

_formed of nicely adjusted plates, slightly conical in its form, and 
from the top of which waved a triple plume of white ostrich feath- 
ers. Ifthe cross upon the knight’s breast did not at once betray 
the kingdom from whence he came, the rich dress of the black 
steed that bore him would have cleared the matter at once. Over 
the plates of steel that the horse were upon his breast, and cover- 
ing the back and sides of the animal, was a drapery of crimson 
silk, upon which was wrought in various colors of silver and gold 
the cross and the lion—the insignia of Christian Leon. 

The knight was not over six-and-twenty years of age, being 
tall and well-formed, with a fulness of limb and muscle that spoke 
of much strength and manly exercise. His hair was worn in the 
usual manner of the times, long and flowing, the dark curls of 
which escaped frecly from beneath the steel cap. His features 
were noble in their moulding, and” possessed a degree of beauty 
that can be made up only from the promptings of a generous soul, 
and a noble and brave heart. 

The knight’s companion was an odd-looking being, dressed in 
the common garb of an humble esquire, with leggings of half- 
armor, and wearing a stout breast plate. He wore upon his head 
a steel skull-cap, and the face that looked out from bencath the 
small vizor was beaming with good nature and shrewd cunning. 
He was some years older than his master, and though not so tall 
by several inches, he yet possessed a quantity of muscle that 
showed itself in big masses about his breast and limbs, and those 
who had come once within his clutches never afterwards doubted 
that Pedro Bambino’s muscle was as good in quality as in quan- 
tity. The horse he rode was of an>iron gray color, and full as 
stout as his master’s. 

“ Pedro,” said the knight, as he reined his horse farther back 
from the edge of the giver, “there must be a bridge somewhere 
about here.” 

“Tn trath there is,” returned the esquire, “or at least there 
used to be one, for I crossed it myself not a dozen years ago; but 
I think it's farther up the stream.” 

“Then up the stream we’ll go,” said the knight, as he turned 
his horse’s head in that direction. 

Accordingly both riders started off, and at the end of half an 
hour they came to the place where a bridge was thrown across the 
river. They passed over to the other side, and there they found 
themselves in a broad road that led to the city of Granada. 

“ We are in the right way now,” ssid Pedro Bambino. 

“Yes,” returned the knight. 


what al thin gain ua if they woulda’s let us into 
the city?” suggested the esquire. 

“There'll be no trouble about that, Pedro. A peaceable Chris- 
tian knight will not be refused admittance within the city.” © 

“ Nor a peaceable Christian esquire,” added Pedro. 

“No,” said the knight, with a smile. 

“Then there can’t be much danger,” continued Pedro, as he 
spurred up his horse. 

For some time the two rode on in silence. Even the mind of 
the esquire seemed deeply interested in the gorgeous scenery that 
opened upon the view, and more than once he allowed his horse 
to stop, as he became lost in a sort of rapt wonder at the scenes 
that lay ahead. The snow-capped Alpujarras riveted most of his 
attention, and it was not until fhe taller forest trees began to 
gather over his head and shut out the mountains, that he gave 
any due attention to his beast. 

“What does that mean?” uttered Pedro, as they entered a 
7 ravine of palms and gall-nuts. 

** What ?”? returned the knight, casting an inquisitive glance at 
his companion. 

“My horse smells something: See him toss that dainty head 
and open those nostrils. ‘Theré—hear that snort.” 

Both men cast their eyes about them, and it was not long before 
the object that had awakened the instinct of the brute was discov- 
ered. Upon the side of the road, and at the foot of a huge rock, 
sat a man who seemed, by his countenance, to be in considerable 
pain. He seemed an old man, for his hair and head were gray, 
and he was dressed in the garb of a man in the lower ranks of 
life. The Christians pulled in their steeds as they came abreast 
of where the man sat, and the knight bent over to get a fair view 
of him. 

“ Sir knight,” said the man, half raising himself to his feet, 
“do you go to the city ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then, in the name of the God you worship, I ask you to 

me.” 

“San Jago, good man,” quickly responded Pedro—for he knew 
that if the man was carried, his liorse would have to bear the bur- 
den—‘ our beasts are wayworn now. We've ridden half the 
night, and ’twould be—” 

“Stop, Pedro,” interrupted knight; and then turning to- 
wards the Moor, he continued, “‘ Are you unable to walk ?” 

“TI am, most surely, sir knight. I had climbed upon the top of 
this rock, and I fell. My right ankle is badly sprained, and I 
fear I am otherwise injured.” 

“ What could you want up there?’ asked Pedro, casting his 
eyes up to where the rock towered above his head. 

“I wanted to see the rising sun,” returned the Moor. 

“You'd better have been in your bed than running after the 
sun, I should say.” 

There was a spark of indignation flashing in the dark eye of the 
Moor, but it quickly changed to a cast of melancholy thought, 
and looking sharply into Pedro’s face, he said : 

“ My God made the sun the most glorious of all his world, and 
I love to look upon it. But my likes shell not sit heavily on you. 
Go your way, and I will crawl to the city as best I can.” 

“Hold—not quite so fast,” said the knight. “My good es- 
quire has a way peculiarly his own; but as good Christians we’ll 
not leave you here to suffer. Pedro, help the man to mouat be- 
hind you. I know you wouldn’t feel easy to leave him here.” 


With more alacrity than might have been expected, Pedro 
leaped from his horse, and assisted the Moor to his feet. It was 
with much difficulty that the poor fellow moved along with Pe- 
dro’s aid, and not until the knight himself alighted and gave his 
assistance, could the Moor be lifted to the horse’s back. 

“ Sir knight,” said the lamed man, as the trio were mounted, 
“I do not wish to ask of you too much, but if you would hasten 
on to the city as fast as possible, you would do me a favor for 
which I will be grateful.” 

The knight bade Pedro put spurs to his horse, and for some 
distance they galloped on at a good speed. At length they came 
to an abrupt hill, and the beasts were allowed to walk up. 

“You have come to join in the tournament to-morrow, I sup- 
— said the Moor, as he ran his eyes over the knight’s fine 

gure. 

“I knew not there was one,” returned the Christian, with a 
kindling eye. “ But, i’ faith, I shall be there if there is.” 

“ There will be a grand display of prowess, and many a bright 
eye to bear it witness,” said the Moor. 

“ By San Dominic, then I shall bear it witness, too,” cried Pe- 
dro, witha joyful look. “I'll béar my maéstét’s shield ’gainst the 
list. Ha, Pedro, we’ll see.” 

As the esquire said this he patted his horse emphatically upon 
the neck, and looked proudly upon his master. The Moor, too 
gazed upon the knight. 

“You are from Leon,” he said. 

“Yes,” returned the knight. 

“‘ And a count, too,” continued the Moor. 

“Yes.” 

“Count of Valladolid, too,” added the Moor. 

“ Your eyes are sharp,” said the knight, with a smile. 

“ Sharp enough to know the meaning of your triple plume,” 
returned the Moor. 

“So, so. Well, I att Charles, Countof Valladolid, and knight 
royal of Leon.” 

“And what is Count Charles of Valladolid doing so far south %” 

“ Seeing the country,” returned the knight. And then with a 
sharp look into the face of the Moor, he continued : 

“ As you are the first acquaintance I have made, whom might I 


call you ?” 


“To tell you the truth, good count,” answered the Moslem, 
while a peculiar look overspread his*features, “it'makes but little 
difference what you call me. In all probability you will never 
see me again, and I don’t believe I shall ever'reward yon for the 
kindness you are at present doing me. However, I am sometimes 
called Abdalla, and if that name suits you, so you may call me.” 

The knight gazed curiously upon the Moor, for the swarthy 
features were not only regular and well formed, but they possessed 
a degree of intelligence that-was not to be overlooked. There 
was something in his manner, too, that was puzzling, to say the 
least. 

“ Do you belong in the city of Granada?” asked Sir Charles, 

“ As much there as anywhere.” 

“But to judge from your haste you have urgent business there 
now.” 

“Yes.” 

That monosyllable was pronounced in a tone so peculiar that 
even Pedro turned half about in his saddle and gazed into the 
face of the Moor. . 

“ By San Dominic, but you are a curious man, all ways,” said 
the esquire. 

“ And this is a very curious world. Have you not discovered 
that yet?” 

“T’ faith, you speak the truth now,” uttered Pedro; and as he 
spoke he turned once more to his horse’s head. 

They had topped the hill, and the city was open to view. The 
horses were put to a brisk trot, and nothing more was said until 
the gate was reached. The party were admitted without much 
questioning, and as they entered the city the people were busy at 
their daily callings. 

“Here,” said the Moor, as they reached a narrow street that 
turned off towards the eastern part of the city, “let me get down 
here.” 

‘TI will see you to your destination,” said the knight. 

“ This is near enough, sir. If you will accept my thanks for 
your kindness thus far, I will trouble you no further.” 

Pedro helped the Moor to the pavement. The poor man:stood 
with difficulty, and the count could not fail to see that his attempts 
to walk were attended with the most exquisite pain; yet he as- 
sured the knight that he could make his way alone, and that he 
should prefer to do so. 

“‘ Charles of Valladolid,” said the Moor, as he turned towards 
the knight, “‘ you say that you have come here to see the country, 
but if you have business, be wary in performing it.” 

The knight looked wonderingly upon the Moslem ; but Ab- 
dalla waited for no answer. He tarned and moved slowly, pain- 
fully away. 

“By San Jago, sir Charles, what do you make of that?” ut- 
tered Pedro. 

“T can make nothing of it,” returned the knight, in a puzzled, 
thoughtful mood, and without further remarkshe started on. 

Without difficulty the count foand a public house that suited 
him, and having seen that his horse would be well provided for, 
he entered the building and ordered breakfast for himself and 
esquire. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TOURNAMENT—ZEHRA. 


Dorine the day the knight of Leon did little else than look 
about the city in company with his honest esquire. It was no 
unusual thing for Christians to be seen in the city, and the count 
and his companion attracted only passing notice from the Moors. 
Great preparations were going on for the tournament that was to 


come off the next day. It was to be holden in a large square be- 


yond the hill upon which stood the Alhambra, and thither the 
knight bent his steps towards the close of the day. 


The Granadan king, Mohammed VI., gave but little attention 
to the manly sports that so well suited the tastes of his subjects, 
and, in fact, he gave but little attention to anything save his own 
pleasure and sensual comfort, with just enough of mental and 
physical activity to keep his throne from falling beneath him. 
The present anticipated tournament had been agreed to by the 
king at the urgent solicitation of many of his best knights, and he 
had agreed not only to be present at its passage, but he was to 
superintend it. 

When Charles of Leon returned to his hotel in the evening, he 
had resolved to attend the tournament on the following day. 

“ But will it be well?” queried Pedro. 

“ And how can it be evil?” asked the count. 

“T’ll tell you. You know-you are counted the best lance in 
Leon. Now iftyou enter the lists to-morrow, you may come off 
the victor, and, by~ St. Dominic, that wouldn’t suit these hot- 
blooded Moors.” 

“You take it wrongly, Pedro. There are good knights in 
Granada, and they will not prove themselves so mean as to turn 
enemies against one who proved their better in the use of arms. 
No, no, good Pedro, don’t fear on that account, for I assure you 
all will be well.” 

“Well, just as you pleaso,” returned Pedro; and he spoke in 
a dubious manner, and shortly afterwards he set about preparing 
his master’s “armor. 

The next*morning was bright and fair. At an early hour the 
people began to flock to the spot where the ‘tournament was to 
take place, and at ten o'clock the king entered the enclosure and 
took his seat. The trumpets sounded a furious blast, and the 
jousting began. For two hours the sport continued, and Ben 
Hamed, the Alcalde of Granada, stood the victor. He was a 
subtle, powerful knight, and he swang his spear aloft, and vaunt- 
ingly cliallenged all opponents. Two more Moorish knights ap- 
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peared against him ; but, one after the other, they were vanquighed, 


and then more proudly than ever did Ben Hamed swing his spear 
aloft. 

Charles of Leon pushed his horse through the crowd that were 
collected outside of the paling, but ere he reached it he caught the 
sound of his own name pronounced near to his side. 

“Beware! Make not an enemy of the alcalde !” 

The knight turned his head, and he saw Abdalla limping away 
through the crowd. He knew it was the same Abdalla he had 
pieked up by the roadside, though he looked somewhat differently. 
His hair and beard were jet black, and he looked many years 
younger. The voice, however, the count knew, and he knew the 
countenance, too. The strange Moor was soon out of sight, and 
the count dgain pushed towards the paling. His soul was set 
upon a joust with the haughty, defying Moor, and he was not to 
be bent from his purpose. 

** What ho, there! Here comes a Christian knight to give thee 


‘battle, Ben Hamed,” exclaimed the king, as Charles of Leon en- 


tered the lists. 

The alealde turned his flashing eyes upon the new comer, and 
proudly drawing back he awaited the Chiistian’s approach. 

“« What seek ye here?” cried Ben Hamed. 

“To give thee a friendly joust,” retarned Charles ; “that is, if 
the lists be open to me.” 

“Of course they are open, if you be a true knight,” said the 
king. 

“T am a true knight of Leon, and this day shall prove it, though 
I may go down before the lance of the alcalde; yet if I bear me 
at all before one whose prowess has been so well proved, you will 
know me for a knight.” 

At the first part of this speech Ben Hamed frowned, but at its 
close he looked upon the Christian with a half scornful expression 
as he jauntingly baianced his lance in his hand. 

“Go take your ground,” he said. 

“ Shall it be with lance and shield ?” asked Charles. 

Te." 

The count rede back to the paling where Pedro was stationed, 
and took his shield. From one of the marshals he received a 
round-headed spear, and then the trumpet sounded. Charles of 
Leon was habited the same as we saw him upon the road, and 
his apPParance attracted the attention of all. His horse seemed 
eager for the onset, and he pranced in his instinctive pride. 

Again the heralds sounded the trampet, and Charles gave his 
steed the rein. The Moor and the Christian met. Ben Hamed 
sat like a rock in his saddle, while the count was jostled, but he 
lost not his balance. In an instant Charles saw and understood 
the alcalde subtle play. With a movement so quick that it was 
almost imperceptible, and one that must have required long prac- 
tice for its perfection, the Moor had swung his spear-head across 
the eyes of his adversary’s horse with a circular sweep before he 
brought it to its final poise; but the Christian determined that it 
should not be done again. 

It was with a confident air that Ben Hamed turned his horse 


‘for the second joust, and when the trumpet sounded, he set boldly 


forward. Again the riders met, bat Ben Hamed passed not, for 
the knight of Leon’s lance head struck him full in the throat and 
hurled him to the ground. There was a low marmur ran around 
among the spectators, and a careful observer would have seen that 
there was much satisfaction felt at the result of the last joust ; but 
the people dared not give boisterous speech to their feelings, for 
the alealde was feared. 

As Ben Hamed sprang to his feet, there was fierce passion in 
his features, and for a moment he was speechless. But soon he 
found higtongue, and seizing his horse’s rein, he turned to Charles 
of Leon, and throwing his shield vpon the ground, he shouted : 

™ Down with your lance and shield! I ll have at thee now with 
the cimeter. You shall show your prowess to better advantage 
ere I have done with thee.” 

“The sword is not a weapon for a joust,” returned Charles. 
“It is too dangerous for sport.” 

“‘ Ha, ha! and is the Christian dog in fear *” 

This was spoken by the exasperated Moor in a loud, defiant, 
bitter tone, and it sent the rich blood coursing quickly through 
the Christian’s veins. 

“ The Christian does not fear,” he returned, in a proud tone. 

“ Then draw your sword and throw away all else,” exclaimed 
the alcalde, as he mounted his horse and drew his bright cimeter., 

“If the king will hold me clear of the consequences I wil meet 

ou.” 
: “ Ben Hamed, you had better give over the trial, and go back 
to the lance,” said the monarch. 

“No, no,—the sword it shall be!” cried the alcalde. 

“Then the Christian knight shall be free from all harm, save 
such as he meets at the hands of his antagonist. Let the signal 
be given.” 

The trumpet sounded, and Charles of Leon drew his sword. 
It was a keen weapon, straight and double-edged, with the usual 
The Moor met him, and some dozen blows were ex- 
changed without effect; but at length Charles wounded his an- 
tagonist upon the shoulder. Ben Hamed saw that he had a supe- 


. pior to deal with, and he determined to ride him down. To this 


end he drew in his reins, and at a word his horse reared, and 
-wouJd have struck his fore feet directly upon the Christian’s body ; 
but Charles saw the movement, and he not only avoided it, but 
he took advantage of it. His own horse was well trained, and he 
made the noble animal perform a leap that set the Moor at fault. 
As Ben Hamed’s horse was reared proudly upon his hind legs, the 
horse of the Christian sprang quickly against his haunch, and 
both Moor and beast went tumbling upon the ground. 

With a fearful oath Ben Hamed sprang to his feet, and placing 


one foot upon the prostrate body of his horse, he struck furiously 
at the Christian ; but Charles of Leon soon ended the conflict, for 
with a blow that seemed like the lightning’s leap he struck the 
upraised blade of the Moor’s cimeter near the hilt and broke it in 
twain. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. |] 

The shouts of the multitude could no longer be restrained, and 
as they broke upon the air, the alcalde was utterly overcome by the 
rage and mortification that had seized him. His horse was so 
mach sprained that it was with difficulty the animal could be set 
upon his feet, and then the beast limped away from the lists. 

For fifteen minutes Charles of Leon kept the lists, and no one 
appeared against him. 

“ Shall we pronounce the Christian the victor?” at length said 
the king, as the repeated calls of the herald remained unanswered. 

“ The Christian cannot receive the scarf,” cried Ben Hamed, 
who had taken a place near the royal seat, where a doctor was 
dressing the wound upon his shoulder. 

_ The king hesitated, and he showed by his manner that he liked 
not to bestow thé badge upon the Christian. 

“The Christian is a true knight, and knighthood should know 
no foreign blood,” cried an old Moslem warrior, who sat near the 


- The Christian is the true victor,” cried a dozen voices. 

“ Then he shall receive the reward,” said the king. Then tarn- 
ing to a fair young being who sat near him, he added: “ Zehra, 
if you deem the Christian worthy, give him the badge.” 

It was a lovely girl to whom the king spoke—one who had just 
blushed into womanhood with all the roses of beautiful youth still 
clustering about her. She waved her hand to Charles of Leon, 
and he came near to her seat and knelt before her. 

“ Sir knight,” she said, with a sweet smile, “to you I award 
the gift that has thus fallen to my bestowal. While it remains in 
your possession, forget not the duty you owe to your honorable 
knighthood, nor shall you forget her who bestowed it.” 


The scarf was of blue silk, richly wrought with threads of gold, 
and as Zehra spoke, she threw it over the knight’s shoulders. As 
Charles of Leon arose to his feet, he gazed for a moment into the 
features of the fairy being. She smiled upon him, and she blushed 
while she smiled. 

When the young Christian turned from the spot, he felt in his 
heart that he could never forget the fair donor of the badge he had 
won. Her countenance had burst upon his sight as breaks the 
view of the distant spring upon the thirsty traveller of the desert. 
He did not notice the look of Ben Hamed, nor did he see how the 
king was moved. He saw only the bright beams of Zehra’s love- 
liness, and he forgot that life had its losses as well as its gains. 


“ By San Dominic,” uttered Pedro, as he rode away from the 
seene of the tournament with his master, “you have made one 
enemy, at least.” 

* How 80,'Pedro ?” 

“ The alcalde will never forgive you.” 

“Then he is not a good knight.” 

“ You are blind, sir Charles. Didn’t you ever know of wicked 
knights in Leon ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you may expect to find some here. San Jago, but it 
didn’t seem very hard for the girl to decide against her father,”’ 

“ Father! Whatdo you mean?” uttered the knight, with a 
sudden start. 

“ Why, didn’t you know that Zehra was the alcalde’s daughter ?” 

“ No.” 

“ She is, then.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“Certainly. I heard the people speaking of her, before the 
combat was ended.” 

Charles of Leon rode on for some distance in silence. He 
seemed much moved by what he had heard, and disappointment 
was plainly written upon his brow. When he reached his hotel 
he put off his armor, and as soon as he was alone he set about 
looking over a number of papers that he took from his bosom, 
each of which bore the royal seal of Leon. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DOOM. 


In one of the private apartments of the Alhambra sat Moham- 
med VI. Near him stood the alcalde of Granada, leaning against 
a casement of one of the windows, and engaged in rolling and 
unrolling a smalk piece of vellum he heldin hishand. The wound 
upon his shoulder was not a bad one, and the effects of it troubled 
him but very little. 

“ Sire,” said Ben Hamed, moving nearer to the king, ‘“‘ what 
can have led him to our city ?” 

“T cannot tell,” returned the king. “Can yout” 

“ He says he came to see the country.” 

“Then perhaps he did.” 

“ But I don’t believe it.” 

“ And why not?” queried the king. 

“Because the Count of Valladolid is too important a personage 
to be absent from Leon at the present time on a mere pleasure 
trip,” returned the alcalde. 

“You owe him a grudge, Ben Hamed.” 

“So I owe a grudge to-all enemies of Granada.” 

“Tis right you should,” said Mohammed. “ And, to tell you 
the truth, I like not the presence of that Christian knight here ; 
but yet it would not be safe to molest him.” 

“If we can prove him dangerous to our government, we may 


‘put him out of the way,” remarked the wily alcalde. 


“ So we can; but how shall we prove that?” a 


| 


“Leave it tome. IfI can make out a charge against him, you 
shall listen to it.” 

“T will, by Allah.” 

“ Then I will watch him. And, let me tell you, sire, I like not 
the manner in which Zehra looks upon the young knight.” 

“Ha!” uttered the king, half starting from his seat. “Does 
your daughter look upon the Christian with favor 

“So she speaks.” 

“Then you had better beware for yourself, Ben Hamed ; for if 
Zehra comes not to me for an unstained wife, yours shall be the 
peril. You had better look to her.” 

The alcalde had awakened a passion in the bosom of the king 
he meant not to have touched; but he apprehended no danger 
from it. His daughter had been promised to the king, and be 
was to receive her among his wives when she was twenty years 
of age. 

“J will hold myself responsible for her fidelity,” said Ben Ha- 
med. “Charles of Leon shall know that she is bound to you, 
and then if he dares to—” 

“TI see what you mean,” hastily cried the king. “Let him 
but lisp sedition to her, and he shall suffer. So mach for the 
Christian.” 

Ben Hamed’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction. 

“ Hold a moment,” said Mohammed, as the alcalde turned to- 
wards the door. ‘“ Now that I think of it, it does seem strange 
that the Count of Valladolid should have come to Granada unless 
he had important business.” 

** So it seems to me,” returned Ben Hamed. 

“Can you guess at the cause of his visit?” asked the king. 

“No, sire.” 

The alcalde spoke in a hesitating manner, and a troubled look 
rested upon his features. He caught the keen glance of the mon- 
arch, and he seemed uneasy. 

“Ben Hamed, you are deceiving me,” said the king. 

“ By Allah, I am not.” : 

“Have you no suspicions as to the cause of the Christian 
knight’s visit here ?” 

sire.” 

“ Beware, now.” 

“Indeed I speak the truth.” 

“Then why looked you so troubled jast now ?” 

A moment the alcalde was silent; but a happy thought came 
to his aid. 

“ When I spoke I was thinking of his conquering me in the 
lists. Was not that enough to move me?” 

“ Perhaps it was,” returned Mohammed, still eyeing his officer 
with a suspicious look. 

“ And I was thinking, too, of what a dangerous cuny he might 
prove, were his aims turnéd against our interests.” 

This touched the monarch where Bes Hamed aimed. 

“ Watch him! watch him!” he exclaimed. “ Let there be but, 
proof enough, and his rank shall not save him.” 

“T will watch him, sire, and you shall be advised of all his 
movements.” 

When Ben Hamed left the royal presence he was followed by 
eyes that were as keen as hisown. Mohammed VI. wasa jealous 
man, and his suspicions were easily aroused. Whether he sus- 
pected the alcalde of duplicity or not, none knew save himself; 
but that the Christian knight had vanquished his own warriors 
was enough to awaken his animosity, and the hints of Ben Hamed 
had not been without their effect. 


“T think,” said the monarch to ‘himself, after he was alone, 
“that Ben Hamed knows more of this Christian than he chooses 
to tell. At all events, I’ll watch them both. Zehra is mine. Of 
the alcalde I want but her, and her I will have. By Allah, but 
the girl is beautiful, and I think I might love her.” 


When the alcalde left the Alhambra he sought his own dwelling, 
and when he was seated in his private room he sent for his dangh- 
ter. Zehra entered his presence with a meek step, and remained 
standing before her father. 

“ Zehra,” said Ben Hamed, “ you only want three short months 
to make up your twentieth year.” 

The fair girl shuddered, but she spoke not in reply. 

‘You will then be the wife of our king,” continued the alealde, 
eyeing his daughter sharply. 

“A wife!” uttered Zehra. 

Yes.” 

“‘ How many wives has Mohammed now ?” 

don’t know.” 

“ He has a wife.” 

“ Certainly.” 

* And does he love her ?” 

“Love her? Why, I suppose so.” 

“ Then how can he love another.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean what I ask, father. If the king loves his present 
wives—or one of them—how can he love another ?” 

“‘ Why, he will love you more than all the rest.” 

“Yes,—as he loves the baubles that please his fancy. To-day 
they are worn with selfish pride—to-morrow cast coldly aside. 
That is Mohammed’s love.” 

“Poh? The king can love that which pleases him, and you 
will be sure to please him. You have health, wit and beauty.” 

“ Yes, father, and one other thing I have—a heart!” 

Ben Hamed looked at his daughter without speaking. 

. “T have a heart, father,” continued Zehra, with much emotion ; 
‘a heart that holds all my stores of weal and woe.” 
“ Well,” dropped from the alealde’s lips. He was puzzled, for 


at solving the mysteries of the humar soul, where virtue and love 
were jts components, he had not th power. He had been only 
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“in the habit of viewing those baser passions that go to make up 
~'the attributes of selfishness and ambition. 

“T can never love Mohammed,” said the fair girl. 

“ What do you mean by love?” 

“I mean that I can never place his image upon the altar of my 
soul, and offer up to it my heart’s devotions. I mean that I can 
never look upon him as one who possesses those attributes I could 
love to worship. He is loathsome to me.” 

“Tf Mohammed loves you, that is enough.” 

“But Mohammed cannot love me as I would be loved. He 
cannot feel that high emotion of soul that constitutes the true love 
ofa husband. He can love only as the sensualist loves. He can 
admire beauty while it lasts ; but he has no love for the being after 
the beauty of feature had gone.” 

For some moments Ben Hamed looked silently upon hts child. 

“You have promised to be the king’s,” he said, at length. 

“No, father. You once spoke with me about it, and then I 
told you that I had no power to oppose you.” 

“ And of course you cannot oppose me now. This talk about 
love is all nonsense. You should feel happy and proud to iaink 
that you are looked upon with favor by the king.” 

“ And do you mean that I am really to be given to Moham- 
med ¢” she asked. 

“T mean that you will be his wife.” 

“Then you will doom me to lasting misery.” 

*“No, no, my child. If you are miserable, it will be you who 
will make yourself co. I mean that you shall be happy. I wish 
you to remember that you are to be the king’s wife.” 

* Father,” said the poor girl, with a powerful effort to maintain 
her composure, “it cannot be that you will make me miserable.” 

“ You know what I have said. My sacred promise has been 
given to Mohammed, and I am held responsible upon my peril.” 

“ Then would that kind Heaven might tear out my heart and 
place a stone there in its stead. O! I had not thought I was to 
be forced to this. I had not thought that I was to be sacrificed 
to the selfish passions of Mohammed against my will.” 

“We have spoken enough, Zehra,” sternly said the alcalde. 
“TI would only put you on your guard, for the king will not brook 
disappointment.” 

“On my guard against what?” asked the girl, looking up 
through her gathering tears. 

“ Against doing anything to break your relationship to the king.” 

Zehra turned away and left her father’s presence. When she 
was-alone, her heart sent forth its bitter grief unchecked. She 
knew that her parent had spoken of her being made a wife of the 
king ; but until the present time she had thought of it more as a 
dream than as a reality. She could not think of Mohammed—a 
man older than Ben Hamed himself—without a loathing shudder, 
and now that the idea of being his wife’-and such a wife !—was 
brought home to her soul.as & reality, she was crushed into the 


dust of torture. “To be a mere bauble in the harem of the sensu-: 
alist was more than she could bear. Her heart sought a kindred’ 


love—a higher, nobler station, and as she wept in her misery, she 
could not but feel that all of life was gone unless she could throw 
off the yoke that her father had placed upon her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE KNIGHT'S PLIGHTED FAITH. 


A werk had passed away since the day’ of the tournament. 
Charles of Leon had been the observed of all observers; for nearly 
every one in Granada had recognized him as the knight who 
gained the victory in the lists. The universal attention he arrested 
prevented him from noticing those who were dogging his steps as 
spies upon his actions; but such there were ; for'the alcalde had 
taken care that the Christian knight should not escape his espion- 
age. What Ben Hamed had in his mind was locked up in his 
own bosom ; but sure it is that he had a secret dread of the count, 
and he meant to take measures, if possible, to thwart any designs 
the knight of Leon might |:.ve had in coming to Granada. He 
set his spies upon the Chr':tian, but he only ‘told: that the 
stranger might be dange: ous to the kingdom... « 

It was evening—late in the evening—and Chariés of Leon 
stood by an open win:'ow and looked out upon the city. He had 
dismissed his esquirc, and the latter was already snoring in an 
adjoining apartmert. The full moon rode: high: in the heavens, 
and, save a few fi ecy clouds that hung like masses of light down 
here and there in the azure vault, all was clear and bright. The 
air was balmy and inviting, and the young Christian resolved to 
walk forth and enjoy it. At first he thought of arousing Pegro ; 
but upon second thought he concluded to go alone, the better to 
enjoy the scene, and the better to commune with his own thoughts. 

A light Moorish turban hung in the apartment, and this the 
knight placed upon his head. A Moorish mantle, too, he threw 
over his shoulders, for he wished to escape impertinent observ-- 
tion; not that he had fears for his personal safety, but he liked 
not the curiosity of which he was so generally made the object. 
He passed down to the hall with a light tread, so that he might 
not awaken Pedro Bambino, and as he gained the street he paused 
for a moment to consider upon the direction he should take. The 
loud murmuring of the rapid Darro fell upon his ears, and he re- 
solved to seck the river. 

Several of the city guard were in the long street that led to- 
wards the Alhambra, but neng of them intercepted the knight as 
he walked slowly along. At length he reached the bend of the 
river. ‘The swift waters were rushing on to join the larger Kenil, 
and moving along to where a grove of olives threw out their 
green branches, Charles sat down upon the greensward and gazed 
thoughtfully upon the stream. 

Jt was a fit time and place for reflection, and the Christian 


knight dwelt long upon the images of both memory and imagina- 
tion. More than once the name of the, fair maiden who had be- 
stowed upon him the reward of his victory at the tournament 
dwelt upon his lips, and when he thought of her, a soft, generous 
emotion came tohis soul. He remembered her bright eye, and her 
sweet smile, and her gentle voice, and the words she had spoken. 

In the midst of his reverie the young count was aroused by a 
sound near him as if a light foot had fallen upon the sward. He 
arose to his feet, but he saw nothing save the olives that grew 
about him. He would have moved back towards the city again, 
but he hesitated, as he thought he heard the: sound again. This 
time he was more confident, and ere long he saw an object beyond 
the grove that seemed gliding towards the river. Charles took a 


‘few steps nearer to the edge of the copse, and he could see that it 


was a female who had attracted his attention. She was moving 
slowly along, and occasionally she would stop and gaze about her; 
She was dressed in-a white robe, and the light of the moon ena- 
bled Charles to see her form distinctly. Ere long she gained > 
bank of the river, and, after looking about her a moment, 
sank down upon her kneaded asped her hands towards 

Charles of Leon to the spot. Stealthily 
on, and he héard the words that fell from her lips. It was a 
prayer she uttered, in half broken sentences, and. though a sort of 
calmness pervaded her speech, yet. the breath.of anguish was 
plainly distinguishable. 

“ Great Allah protect me, and forgive me for this, the last act 
of my life!” uttered the female, and then she let her hands fall 
upon her bosom as she moved nearer to the river. 

Charles of Leon uttered a suppressed cry, and sprang quickly 
forward. He seized the unfortunate being just as she was prepar- 
ing to leap into the rapid stream, and drew her back from the 
river’s bank. A quick cry escaped her lips as she felt the hand 
upon her arm, and instinctively she turned to see who it was that 
held her. The bright rays of the moon fell full upon her face, and 
the Christian knight started with a strange emotion of astonish- 
ment, as he beheld the beautiful features of Zehra! 

“ Great God!” he ejaculated, still gazing upon the face that 
was turned towards him, “do my eyes deceive me, or is this the 
daughter of Ben Hamed ?” 

“Let me go, sir,” murmured the girl, as she feebly endeavored 
to remove the strong hand that was laid upon her. 

“ But tell me if I am not right. Is not this Zehra ?” 

“ Alas! it is, sir. O, let me go!” 

“Hold a moment,” said Charles. “Do you recognize me ?” 

“Yes; you are the noble Christian knight upon whom I be- 
stowed the badge of honor.” 

“ And is it possible that I have saved you from a fearful death ?” 

“ Death?” murmured Zehra, looking mournfully up into the 
knight’s face. “No, no—it was life I sought.” 

Charles of Leon was sfruck by the strange manner of the fair 
girl, and if he had t her mind might be wandéring, he 
was convinced to the coritrary while he gazed’into ther face. All 
was strangely calm thefe, and a mournfal determination was 
seated upon her thin pale lips. 

“* Will you trust me with the secret of this?” asked the knight, 
as he gently drew the poor girl farther from the river. “TI pledge 
you my knightly word that I will not betray you.” 

“ And will you let me seek my rest when I have told you?” 

“T will try that you have rest,” returned the knight. “Now 
tell me why you should seek the fearful death you have courted.” 

“Death to the faithful is but the passage from earth to heaven. 
’Tis but to leave the dark shades of sorfow behind us, and bound 
to the rest of that realm where Allah cannot forsake those who 
love him. I would have died, because earth is all misery to me 
now. I cannot live, when to live is but to be unhappy.” 


“Can one so beautiful as you be unhappy?” said the knight, 
instinctively drawing Zehra nearer to him, and gazing more in- 
tently upon her features. 

“Beautiful !” repeated the girl. “Alas! sir, it is because I 
am thought beautiful that I must suffer. Were my face made up 
of wrinkles and fegrful blotehes—were my form ill-shapen, and 
my health, even, from mje, I might be happy.” 

“You have not told nie yet of the sorrow from which you seek 
escape. ” 

“Then listen, sir. My father has given me to the king, and I 
am to be one among his wives !” 


“To Mohammed !” ‘uttered Charles. “To be a bauble in the: 


harem of that sensual profligate? Impossible !” 
“T have spoken the truth, sir knight, and I have trusted to your 


honor.” 

“And you have am honor tarniahed,”. 
quickly returned the kni tender enthusiasm. ‘Then ina 
lower tone he added, “you ¢ taaly loye such a man as he.” 

“Love him!” cried Zehra, “I tan Ah! 
death were indeed preferable.” 

“Your father must be indeed cruel, ‘You have given your heart 
to another.” 

this almait-at as fhe looked into Zehra’s: 
face. She was silent for @ moment ; but s@on-she replied ; 

“ You mistake me, sir. *Tis no selfish motive that moves me. 
I would only save myself from the mjisefy of the life my father 
has doomed me to suffer ; I have no other object; my heart looks 
not beyond that escape. Now let me go, sir.” 

“ And if I releaseyou now, will you segk that death from which 
Lhave just withdrawn you?” 

Zehra bowed her head and gazed long upon the greensward at 
her feet. She trembled with emotion, and Charles saw tears 
glisten in the moonbeams as they fell from her cheeks. 

repeated the knight, 


“O, sir, I cannot live to be the thing they would make me, I 
cannot live to feel the affections of my heart withering up in their 
bloom, and sinking away into the cold grave of misery. I cannot 
live to know my love must freeze in its earliest flood. I will die.” 

It was some moments ere the Christian knight dared make reply 
to this. Those were days when knights held it a sacred duty—a 
duty of knightly honor—to protect females from the hand of suf- 
fering ; but this was not taken upon themselves merely as a thing 
-of duty. The heart had much to do with it. Charles.of Leon 
had entered Granada with a whole heart in his bosom ; but-sinee 
the moment when the Moorish maiden had smiled upon him in 
his moment of proud victory he had given her a place in his heart, 
As he gazed upon her now, he knew that the whole of his. heart 
was hers. There was no thought of capetieney in his bosom— 
no thought of causes and q but he acknowledged to 
himgelf the whole truth. Those tears that fell from the dark 
lashes of the beautiful girl, spoke a language to his soul more 
strong than words, and the keenness of her suffering appealed to 
his every sense of humanity and knightly honor. 

“Pair maiden,” he said, at length—and he took her unresisting 
hand as he spoke—“ this is a strange time and place for us to meet, 
and the circumstances of the moment are more strange still. You 
must not die—you shall not. ’Tis a fearful thought to dwell upon 
self-murder !” 

Zehra started at the words, and the tone in which they were 
uttered, and she gazed up into the speaker’s face. 

“ Alas! and is it not a fearful thought to dwell upon a life such 
as that to which I am doomed ?” she murmured. 

“ But are there not those who can save you from such a fate?” 

‘“No. Who shall dare to thwart the king ?” 

“A bold, true-hearted knight shall do it. Were Mohammed a 
thousand times a king, I would dare snatch you from his grasp.” 

“ You?” uttered Zehra, starting with a sudden thrill of deep 
emotion. 

“ Yes, fair maiden. If you will trust to me, I swear by the 
cross of the Saviour, that while I liye you shall not be the king’s.” 

Zebra bowed her head, and Charles of Leon felt her hand 
tremble violently. 

“Speak to me. Will you accept my pledge ?” 

“T ought not, from a Christian knight.” 

“But you, too, shall be a Christian. You shall bask @&der the 
sunlight of that religion that makes woman sacred—that religion 
that recognizes the love of the human heart as one of its own 
brightest attributes. Many of the Moors are Christians.” 

“I know it,” returned Zehra, with her eyes still bent to the 
ground. “Once I hada nurse who was a Christian, and she 
taught me your religion.” 

“ And did you not love it ? Des pope suid enka in wor- 
ship towards that Saviour who died for a sinful world ?—that 
blessed Saviour whose every thought was love, and whose heart 
knew no ambition but Wau 
Zehra, could you not be a Christian ?” 

“T have often thought so.” 

“ And may it not be mine to teach you? Tell me—will you 
accept my pledge ?” 

The fair maiden turned her gaze upon the face of the man who 
spoke to her, and the deep sorrow had given place to a look of 
calmer, holier feeling. She thought not of the knight’s being 
almost a stranger to her; she only knew that he was kind, and 
that he offered her protection. Like the wayfarer through a dark- 
ened forest by night, who hails the sunlight with joy, did she bless 
the heart that had dpened its sympathy for her. 

“I cannot reject your kind offer,” she said. 

“ And you will trust fully ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Zehra, if your happiness cannot be secured in Granada, what 
then ? q” 

The maiden pointed to the waters of the Darro. 

“ Know you not that there are other places besides Granada, 
and besides the Darro ?” 

* None for me.” 

“Yes, there are. Surely you would not hesitate to flee this 

country, if misery alone awaited you here ?” 

No. ” 

“ You would not hesitate to leave even the roof of sinimiiad ad 

The maiden started, and withdrew her hand from the hold 
where it had been resting. Though she seemed upon the point of 
speaking, yet she remained silent. 

“ Did my speech offend you ?” asked the knight. 

“No, no, sir. I only thought how meagre are the ties that bind 


to Ben: Hamed.” 


“Bat he is your father.” 

“ You said I might trust you.” 

“ Most implicitly,” returned Charles. 

“Then,” said Zehra, in a low tone, “ I have reason to believe 
he is not my father; but he dreams not that I hold the suspicion. 
You would hold me indeed heartless could I willingly fly from 
the parent that gave me being.” 

“ Not if he were cruel.” 

* Cruelty, even, may not separate the hearts of child arid parent. 


‘But I feel that Ben Hamed is not my parent. My old nurse told 


me he was not, and I have reason to believe her words were true.” 

“ You may be missed,” said Charles. “ Let us retarn.” 

The fair girl placed her hand freely in that of. the knight, and 
together they turned back towards the city. Charles of Leon 
would have questioned her more concerning her parentage, but he 
had too much delicacy. He felt a strange interest in the being 
who had thus been thrown in his way, and with that impulse which 
seldom springs up in the heart but once in a lifetime—he had re- 
solved he would love her with his whole love and faith. 
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Some might say the Christian knight was blind. 
Perhaps he was, as the world of ness goes ; 
but where generous love and kindness of heart can 
see, there he walked. His was a soul that curbed 
tiot those impulses that led him towards the boon 
pe y ; for he had no impulses that were not born 
in 


“ Here, kind sir, I will turn off,” said Zehra, as 


* they reached a point where a group of poplars and 


trees reached back to a line of buil near . 
the banks of the Xenil. 
“I will accompany you to the dwelling of Ben 


“No, no. You might be seen.” 

“ As you will, lady—but ere we part, I would say 
one word more. en does your father mean to 
give you to the king ?” 

“In three short months.” 

“ Then will you accept ay knightly faith for 
your protection? If you will feel authority 
to serve you.” 

“T do accept it, sir,” returned Zehra. 

. Then go your way, and God be with you.” 

As Charles of Leon spoke he pressed the hand 
he held to his lips, and in a moment more Zehra 
glided from his sight among the orange trees. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


AVALANCHES. 

Our engraving conveys an accurate idea of these 
terrible Alpine phenomena. The snow and ice 
slide is descending in fall fury from the mountain 
to the valley, sweeping everything before it—trees, 
rocks and dwellings. A terrified family, consisting 
of a mother and children, followed by their flocks, 
are flying from its wrath. Desolation has set its 
seal upon the scene. Avalanches are the most ter- 
rible scourges which threaten the inhabitants and 
travellers of the mountain regions. A thousand sad 
stories have been told of the disasters they have 
occasioned, and though the imagination of man 
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dangers. They only know the avalanches in their 
picturesque aspect, and ask nothing better than to 
witness this imposing phenomenon. This pleasure 
is desirable because attended by no fatal result. 
The summer avalanches are only formed on the 
highest summits, and hardly ever descend except 
into uninhabited ravines. You can rarely go 
through the valleys of the upper Alps without en- 
joying this grand spectacle. Your experienced 
guide points out to you a thread of silver gliding 
along the walls of the mountain, bounding, break- 
ing and dissolving into powder. This thunder in 
the midst of a serene sky, repeated by the echoes ot 
the valley, is often hailed with shouts of admiration 
the Still with this broken mass the 

hine, the Rhone and the Adige have received a 
new tribute. It is the snows of Antan which form 
the rivers of the year. These snows will soon re- 
turn under the form of clouds, about the summits 
which attract them. It is the eternal circle traced 
by the hand of the Creator. Travellers are some- 
times astonished to find in the heart of valleys, even 
at the close of summer, heaps of snow which “the 
season has been unableto melt. These are remains 
of an avalanche, surrounded by rocks and shat- 

ored trees, as a dying warrior is surrounded by the 
vanquished slain in his last struggle. If this mass 
has fallen into a torrent, it impedes its progress till 
the waters have succeeded in wearing a passage 
through it. Then it remains suspended above it, a 
complete arch, and travellers hesitate not to make 
use of it, and cross the torrent on this accidental 
bridge. The annals of the mountain country are 
full of narratives which recall catastrophes caused 
by the avalanches. In 1477, one of these terrible 
masses engulphed sixty Swiss soldiers, with many 
horses, at the pass of St. Gothard. In 1501, a hun- 
dred men perished in the same way, while crossing 
the St. Bernard. On the 25th of January, 1689, 
almost the whole village of Saas, in the Pretigan, 
in the Grisons country, was crushed by a drift, 


usually delights in exaggeration, it is certain that the reality far covered with new-fallen snow, or forests which are not yet relieved —_ which killed fifty-seven persons. In walking in the valley of Bel- 
ses the most dreadful descriptions. The eruption ofa vol- from their burthen, it is enough for a few flakes borne on the _ legarde, says the author of the “‘ Swiss Conservator,” I saw alo 
cano has something yet more vast and terrific, but how rare is _ rapid descents, to produce the formation of an avalanche. Those a fine meadow, heaps of trunks of trees and blocks of rocks, and 
this accident. Besides, its coming is announced beforehand; the of this kind present at least this character, that the snow is not so _ learned that this meadow, the only property of a widow and her’ 
earth mutters and trembles, and men have usually time to escape compact; so that it is oftener possible for unfortunate persons family, had been devastated by an avalanche, on the 25th of De- 
destruction. The avalanche, constantly hanging over the poor who are overtaken to disengage themselves, or to receive more cember, 1788. A barn had been carried away, and two persons 
shepherd’s head, is almost always too sudden in its descent for him _seasonably the aid their distress calls for. Tourists who only visit had perished. When the spring returned, it seemed as if this piece 
to avoid it. It is true that its thunder mutters and precedes it, the mountains in fine summer weather, are not exposed to these of land was doomed to eternal sterility, so thick a layer of stones, 


but it strikes almost @ the same 
time, and is hardly less rapid than 
the lighting of heaven. However 
terrible this phenomenon is, it is 
nevertheless the fortuitous conse- 
quence of an immense and faithfal 
benefit of nature; these stores of 
snow, heaped upon the mountains, 
our streams and rivers during 
the whole year. Shall we coin- 
plain because these reserved gran- 
aries sometimes bend under their 
burthens? It is the universal law. 
There is no precious blessing from 
whic no, evil results. Against the 
atter, man has the warnings of ex- 
perience, and he can, in most cases, 
provide against it. The threat- 
ened localities are exactly known ; 
natural shelters exist in the for- 
ests; the only question is to re- 
spect them. The prudent moun- 
taineer builds his cabin at the foot 
of a protecting rock, or on a favor- 
ably-located ridge. The traveller 
avoids the dangerous season, tem- 
ture or hour. If he is in a 
, he takes experienced guides ; 
he scrupulously observes the pre- 
cautions the people of the countr 
t to him; he takes the bells 
off the beasts of burthen, and avoids 
shouting. Often, on the other 
hand, before entering a dangerous 
pass, he fires a pistol-shot to in- 
duce the fall of masses of snow just 
ready to detach themselves. If the 
company is numerous, they divide 
into groups, who move at a dis- 
tance from each other, so that, if 
an accident happens, those who are 
pare: can come to the assistance 
of the rest. The Germans give 
avalanches the name of /auwinen or 
launen (drifts), the etymol of 
which appears to be the verb 
to melt, to become warm ; because 
it is often the melting of the snow 
which determines the fall. If, in 
the course of the winter, a consid- 
erable quantity is heaped up, which 
covers the and even over- 
them, when the first spring 
winds melt it, it falls in masses on 
the lower slopes increases in vol- 
ume as it rolls on, and precipitates 
itself into the bottom of the valleys 
with fearful violence. Stronger 
pane it even uproots 
rocks, tears everything awa 
with it, leaving 
and desolation in its path. Even 
objects which it has not stricken, 
but which were near its course, ex- 
ffects 


its d e 
ttages are seen overturned, and 
the largest trees lying on the povend 
or shattered by the blast of the ava- 
lanche. The places most exposed 
to the kind we have just described 
are exactly known, and are called 
“spring drifts ;” but you are more 
ex to the chances of fortune 


~ 


gravel and fragments covered it; 
but the whole commune of Belle- 
garde rose in mass, men, women 
and children, and hastened to clear 
the inheritance of the widow and 
orphan. All traces of the disaster 
speedily disappeared, the foreign 
crust was removed, and that very 
year a heavy crop of grass was cut. 
Chevalier Gaspar, of Brandenburg 
of Zoug, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Spanish service, was descending 
from St. Gothard into the Levan- 
tine servant, in the 
spring. hey were approaching 
Airolo, when they were both buried 
under an enormous avalanche that 
swept down from the Alps which 
bordered the road. A little dog 
that followed them, and which was 
at that moment a little way off, 
escaped their sad fate. Uneasy at 
not seeing them, it stopped at the 
enormous pile, moaned and scratch- 
ed the snow, then, secing his efforts 
useless, he returned to the monas- 
tery of St. Bernard, where his mas- 
ter had lodged on the way. He 
barked about the inhabitants of the 
house, as if to entreat them to fol- 
low him, and afterwards resumed 
the road to the valley. No notice 
was taken of him at first. It was 
only the next morning, after he 
had followed up bis manceuvres 
and entreaties, that the people of 
the monastery, seeing him con- 
stantly return without the travel- 
lers, in whose company he had de- 
parted, suspected some catastrophe, 
and followed the poor dog to the 
place where his master had disap- 
peared. On seeing this recent 
avalanche, the conduct of the ani- 
mal ceased to be enigmatiecal. 
They ran in search of the necessa- 
implements, and after a long 
and painful labor, dug out the two 
unfortunate travellers, who con- 
fessed that, next to God, they owed 
their lives to this faithful dog. In 
their cold dungeon, they had ex- 
da death as slow as it would 
ve been painful, with inexpress- 
ible anguish, and had conceived no 
hope of deliverance till they heard 
the suund of the-voices and tools of 
the laborers. For the snow, com- 
enough to prevent their mov- 
ing, yet allowed the voices of those 
who came to succor them to reach 
their ears. At Zoug, in the church 
of St. Oswald, on the tomb of this 
same chevalier, who dicd landam- 
man of his canton, in 1528, may be 
scen a statue, executed by his or- 
der, in which he is represented with 
his spaniel at his feet. This anec- 
dote, attested by authentic chroni- 
cles, and by a monument still in 
existence, deserves to be added to 
the history of dogs. These wre 
scenes are full of incidents of help 
and succor afforded to bewildered 
and nearly-frozen travellers who 
have lost their way in these passes, 
by the famous dogs of St Bernard. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT PIERCE’S ONLY CHILD. 
ADDRESSED TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


©, human life, how brief thy bleom! 

O, mortal strength, how frail thy trust! 
©, heart of love. how dire the doom 

That strikes thee bleeding to the dust! 


Yor not more wild the Alpine snows 
In whelming avalanche descend, 

And not more swift the lightning shafts 
The glory of the forest rend— 


Than the stern messenger of fate 
On his mysterious mandate sped,— 
And, ’neath the smile of morning, laid 
A form of beauty with the dead. 


We bring no bealing—’t is not ours,— 
The balm-drop for such wound severe 

Is Heaven’s blest perquisite alone,— 
We only bring thee tear fer tear. 


; We who have learned the lore of grief, 
And ‘neath the wrecking tempest bowed, 
Yet lived, perchanee, again to see 
The silver lining of the cleud,— 


‘We speak thy name as sisters speak, 
In deep devotion’s sacred hour ; 

For dearer art thou in thy woe, 
Than in the flush of joy or power. 


Warm sympathy thine image shrines, 
Tn halis of wealth and homes of care, 
And every mother in our land 
Shall breathe for thee the tender prayer. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SOCIAL SERPENT. 


JBI T. & ARTHUR. 


A ztapy, whom we will call Mrs. Harding, touched with the 
destitute condition of a poor, sick widow, who had three small 
children, determined, from an impulse of true humanity, to awak- 
en, if possible, in the minds of some friends and neighbors, an 
interest in her favor. She made a few calls, one morning, with 
this end in view, and was gratified to find that her appeal made a 
favorable impression. The first lady whom she saw, a Mrs. Mil- 
ler, promised to select from her own and children’s wardrobe a 
number of cast-off garments for the widow, and to aid her in 
other respects, at the same time asking Mrs. Harding to call in 
on the next day, when she would be able to let her know what she 
could do. 

Pleased with her reception, and encouraged to seek further aid 
for the widow, Mrs. Harding withdrew and took her way to the 
house of another acquaintance. Scarcely had she left, when a 
lady, named Little, dropped in to see Mrs. Miller. To her the 
latter said, soon after her entrance : 

“T’ve been very much interested in the case of a poor widow 
this morning. She is sick, with three little children dependent on 
her, and destitute of almost everything. Mrs. Harding was telling 
me about it.” 

“Mrs. Harding!” The visitor’s countenance changed, and she 
woked unutterable things. “I wonder!” she added, in well 
assumed surprise, and then was silent. e 

“* What's the matter with Mrs. Harding?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

“J should think,” said Mrs. Little, ‘she was in nice business, 
running around, gossiping about indigent widows, when some of 
her own relatives are so poor they can hardly keep soul and body 
together.” 

“ Js this really so ?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

“ Certainly it is. I had it from my chambermaid, whose sister 
is cook next door to where a cousin of Mrs. Harding’s lives, and 
she says they are, one half of their time, she really believes, in a 
starving, condition.” 

“ But does Mrs. Harding know of this ?” 

“She ought to know it, for she goes there sometimes, I hear.” 

“ She didn’t come merely to gossip about the poor widow,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “ Her errand was to obtain something to relieve her 
necessities.” 

“Did you give her anything ?” asked Mrs. Little. 

“No; but Itold her to call and see me to-morrow, when I 
‘would have something for her.” ' 

“Do you want to know my opinion of this matter?” said Mrs. 
Little, drawing herself up, and assuming a very important air. 

“ What is your opinion ?” 

“ Why, that there is no poor widow in the case at all.” 

“ Mrs. Little !” 

“You needn’t look surprised. I’m just in earnest. I never 
had much faith in Mrs. Harding, at the best.” 

“Tam surprised. If there was no poor widow in the case, What 
4id she want with charity ?”’ : 

“She has poor relations of her own, for whom, I suppose, she’s 
ashamed. to beg. So you see my meaning now ?” 

“You surely wrong her.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it. At any rate, take my advice, and 
‘be the almoner of your own bounty. When Mrs. Harding comes 

again, ask her the name of this poor widow and where she lives. 
If she gives you a name and residence, go and see for yourself.” 

“Twill act on your suggestion,” said Mrs. Miller. “ Though 
I cam hardly make up my mind to think so meanly of Mrs. Har- 


ding, still, from the impression your words produce, I deem it 
only prudent to be, as you term it, the almoner of my own 
bounty.” 

The next lady upon whom Mrs. Harding called, was a Mrs. 
Johns, and in her mind she succeeded in also awakening an inter- 
est for the poor widow. 

* Call and see me to-morrow,” said Mrs. Johns, “and I'll have 
something for you.” 

Not long afier Mrs. Harding’s departure, Mrs. Little called, in 
her round of gossiping visits, and to her Mrr. Johns mentioned 
the case of the poor widow, that matter being, for the time, upper- 
most in her thoughts. :° 

“ Mrs. Harding’s poor widow, I suppose,” said Mrs. Little, in a 
half-sneering, half-malicious tone of voice. 

Mrs. Johns looked surprised, as a matier of course. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked. 

“O, nothing, much. Only I’ve heard of this destitute widow 
before.” 

“ You have ?” 

“ Yes, and between you and me ’”’—the voice of Mrs. Little be- 
came low and confidential—“ it’s the opinion of Mrs. Miller and 
myself, that there is no poor widow in the case.” 

“Mrs. Little! You astonish me! No poor widow in the case ! 
I can’t understand this. Mrs. Harding was very clear in her 
statement. She described the widow’s condition, and very much 
excited my sympathies. What object can she have in view ?” 

“ Mrs. Miller and I think,” said the visitor, “and with good 
reason, that this poor widow is only put forward as a cover.” 

“ As a cover to what ?” 

“To some charities that she has reasons of her own for not 
wishing to make public.” 

“ Still in the dark. Speak out more plainly.” 

“Plainly, then, Mrs. Johns, we have good reasons for be- 
lieving, Mrs. Miller and I, that she is begging for some of herown 
poor relations. Mrs, Miller is going to see if she can find the 
widow.” 

“Indeed! That’s another matter altogether. I promised to 
do something in the case, but I shall now decline. I couldn’t 
have believed such a thing of Mrs. Harding! But so it is; you 
never know people until you find them out.” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Johns. You never spoke a truer word in 
your life,” replied Mrs. Little, emphatically. 

On the day following, after secing the poor widow, ministering 
to some of her immediate wants, and encouraging her to expect 
more substantial relief, Mrs. Harding called, as she had promised 
to do,on Mrs. Miller. A little to her surprise, that lady received 
her with unusual coldness; and yei, plainly, with an effort to 
seem friendly. 

“ You have called about the poor widow you spoke of yester- 
day ?” said Mrs. Miller. 

“ Such is the object of my present visit.” 

“ What is her name ?” 

“Mrs. Aitken.” 

** Where did you say she lived ?” 

The residence was promptly given. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Mrs. Miller, slightly coloring, and 
with some embarrassment, “that I would call in and see this 
poor woman myself.” 

“I wish you would,” was the earnest reply of Mrs. Harding. 
“T am sure, if you do so, all your sympathies will be excited in 
her favor.” 

As Mrs. Harding said this, she arose, and with a manner that 
showed her to be hurt, as well as mortified, bade Mrs. Miller a 
forma] good morning, and retired. Her next call was upon Mrs. 
Johns. Much to her surprise, her reception here was quite as 
cold ; in fact, so cold, that she did not even refer to the object of 
her visit, and Mrs. Johns let her go away without calling atten- 
tion to it herself. So affected was she by the singular, and to her 
unaccountable change in the manner of these ladies, that Mrs. 
Harding had no heart to call upon two others, who had promised 
to do something for the widow, but went home disappointed, and 
suffering from a troubled and depressed state of feeling. 

So far as worldly goods were concerned, Mrs. Harding could 
not boast very large possessions. She was herself a widow, and 
her income, while it sufficed, with economy, to supply the moder- 
ate wants of her family, left her but little for luxuries, the gratifi- 
cation of taste, or the pleasures of benevolence. Quick to feel 
the wants of the needy, no instance of destitution came under her 
observation, that she did not make some effort towards procuring 
relief. 

What now was to bedone? She had excited the sick woman’s 
hopes—had promised that her immediate wants, and those of her 
children, should be supplied. From her own means, without 
great self-denial, this could not Le effected. ‘frue, Mrs. Miller 
and Mrs. Harding had both promised to call upon the poor widow, 
and, in person, administer relief. But Mrs. Harding did not place 
much reliance on this ; for something in the manner of both ladies 


wish to recede from their first benevolent intentions. 
‘Something must be done,” said she, musingly. And then 


. jrshe Set herself earnestly to the work of devising ways and means. 


Where there is a will there is a way. No saying was ever truer 
than this. 

It was, perhaps, a week later, that Mrs. Little called again 
upon Mrs. Miller. 

“ What of Mrs. Harding’s poor widow ?” said the former, after 
some ill-natured gossip about a mutual friend. 

“OQ, I declare ! I’ve never thought of the woman since,” replied 
Mrs. Miller, in a tone of self-condemnation. “ And I promised 


Mrs. Harding that I would see her. I really blame myself.” 
“No great harm done, I presume,” said Mrs. Little. ‘ 


impressed her with the idea, that their promise merely covered a 


“I don’t know that. I’m hardly prepared to think as meanly 
of Mrs. Harding as youdo. At any rate, I’m going this day to 
redeem my promise.” 

“ What promise ?” 4 

“The promise I made Mrs. Harding, that I would see the wo- 
man she spoke of, and relieve her, if in need.” 

“‘ You’ll have all your trouble for nothing.” 

“No matter, I’ll clear my conscience, and that is something. 
Come, wont you go with me ?”’ 

Mrs. Little declined the invitation at first ; but, strongly urged 
by Mrs. Miller, she finally consented. So the two ladies forthwith 
took their way towards the neighborhood in which Mrs. Harding 
had said the needy woman lived. They were within a few doors 
of the house, which had been very minutely described by Mrs. 
Harding, when they met Mrs. Johns. 

“Ah!” said the latter, with animation, “ just the person of all 
others, I most wished to see. How could you, Mrs. Miller, so 
greatly wrong Mrs. Harding ?” 

“ Me wrong her, Mrs. Johns? I don’t understand you.” And 
Mrs. Miller looked considerably astonished. 

“Mrs. Little informed me, that you had good reasons for be- 
lieving all this story about a poor widow, to be a mere subterfuge, 
got up to cover some doings of her own, that Mrs. Harding was 
ashamed to bring to the light.” 

“ Mrs. Little!” There was profound astonishment in the tones 
of Mrs. Miller, and her eyes had in them such an indignant light, 
as she fixed them upon her companion, that the latter quailed 
under her gaze. 

“ Acting from this impression,” resumed Mrs. Johns, “I de- 
clined placing at her disposal the means of relief promised ; but, 
instead, told her that I would myself see the needy person for 
whom she asked aid. This I have, until now, neglected to do; 
and this neglect, or indifference I might rather call it, has arisen 
from a belief that there was no poor widow in the case. Wrong 
has been done, Mrs. Miller, great wrong! How could you have 
imagined such baseness of Mrs. Harding ?”’ 

“‘ And there is a poor, sick widow, in great need?” said Mrs. 
Miller, now speaking calmly, and with regained self-possession. 

“ There is a sick widow,” replied Mrs. Johns, “ but not at pre- 
sent in great need. Mrs. Harding has supplied immediate wants.” 

“Well, Mrs. Little!” Mrs. Miller again turned her eyes, 
searchingly, upon her companion. ° 

“‘J—I—thought so. It was my impression—I had good reason 
for—I—I—” stammered Mrs. Little. 

“It should have been enough for you to intercept the stream of 
benevolence in my case, by your unfounded suggestions. Not 
content with this, however, you must use my name in still further 
spreading your unjust suspicions, and actually make me the author 
of charges against a noble-minded woman, which had their origin 
in your own evil thoughts.” 

“I will not bear such language !” said the offended Mrs. Little, 
indignantly ; and turning with an angry toss of the head, she left 
the ladies to their own reflections. 

“Tam taught one good lesson from this circumstance,” said 
Mrs. Miller, as they walked away ; “and that is, never to even 
seem to have my good opinion of another affected by the allega- 
tions and surmises of a social gossip. Such people always sup- 
pose the worst, and readily pervert the most unselfish actions 
into moral offences. The harm they do is incalculable.” 

“And, as in the present case,” remarked Mrs. Jobns, “ they 
make others responsible for their base suggestions. Had Mrs. 
Little not coupled your name with the implied charges against 
Mrs. Harding, my mind would not have been poisoned against 
her.” 

“While not a breath of suspicion had ever crossed mine, until 
Mrs. Little came in, and wantonly intercepted the stream of be- 
nevolence about to flow forth to a needy, and, I doubt not, most 


rthy object.” 
“ We have made of her an enemf. At least you have; for you 


spoke to her with smarting plainness,” said Mrs. Johns. . 

“ Better the enmity of such than their friendship,” replied Mrs. 
Miller. ‘ Their words of detraction cannot harm so much, as the 
poison of evil thought towards others, which they ever seek to in- 
fuse. Your dearest friend is not safe from them, if she be pure 
as an angel. Let her name but pass your lips, and instantly it is 
breathed upon, and the spotless surface grows dim.” 


THE FAMILIES OF POETS. 
It is impossible to contemplate the early death of Byron’s only 
child, without reflecting sadly on the fates of the families of our 
prevaees poets. Shakspeare and Milton each died without a son, 
ut both left daughters, and both names are now extinct. Shak- 
speare’s was soon so, Addison had an only child,—a daughter, 
a girl of some five or six years at her father’s death, She died 
unmarried, at the age of eighty or more. Farquhar left two 
girls dependent on the friendship of his friend Wilks, the actor,— 
who stood nobly by them while fhe lived. They had a small pen- 
sion from the government ; and having long outlived their er, 
and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died unmar- 
ried. The son and daughter of Coleridge both died childless. 
The two sons of Sir Walter Scott died without children,—one of 
two daughters died unmarried,—and the Scotts of Abbotsford 
and Waverley are now represented by the children of a daughter. 
How little could Scott foresee the sudden failure of male issue ! 
The poet of the “ Faerie Queene” lost a child, when very young, 
by fire; when the rebels burned his house in Ireland. Some of 
the poets had sons, and no daughters. Thus we read of Chan- 
cer’s son—of Dryden’s sons,—of the sons of Burns,—of Allan 
Ramsay’s son,—of Dr. Young’s son,—of Campbell’s son,—of 
Moore’s son,—and of Shelley’s son, Ben Jonson survived all 
his children. Some—and those among the greatest—died unmar- 
ried; Butler, Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, Gay, Thom- 
son, Cowper, Akenside, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith. 
Mr. still lives—single. Some were unfortunate in their 
sons in a sadder way than death could make them.— Atheneum 


Life’s choicest pleasures lie within the ring of moderation. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO POESY. 


BY BOLIVAR J. 


What lights the path that mortals tread, 
And strews each footstep's length with flowers! 
What can a blissful radiance shed 
O’er all this varied world of ours? 
*Tis thou, 0, Poesy! thy name 
Should all our best affections claim. 


"Tis thine to give to humble life 
An air of sweetness and repose, 
As far from worldly care and strife, 
Its tide of pleasure smoothly flows. 
Thy presence gilds each rural scene, 
And makes the passing hours serene. 


°T is thine to bring again to view 

The loved and unforgotten past, 
And o’er the future shed a hue 

Too beauteous and too bright to last. 
Each by thy power before us glows 
With all the color of the rose. 


°T is thine to dwell in floral bowers, 
Amid the beautiful and bright ; 

We view thee in those silent hours 
When, gazing on the stars of night, 

Thou ’rt in the mighty cataract’s roar, 

And on the wide, sea-beaten shore. 


Tis thine the laurel-wreath of Fame 
Around the victor’s brow to twine; 
To give the patriot hero's name 
A place in Freedom’s sacred shrine. 
Ambition seeks thy blest decree, 
And Glory owes its charms to thee! 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


*  WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. IX. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORB. 


Among other public buildings in Washington worthy of a visit, 
is the National Observatory, an unpretending brick structure, 
crowned with a large dome, and occupying the summit of Camp 
Hill, an eminence on the banks of the Potomac. We will so 
arrange our imaginary peregrination, if you please, as to approach 
it about fifteen minutes before “high twelve,” and as you gaze 
at the heavy dome, you will see a good sized black ball move 
slowly up a flag-staff on the building. Out with your watch, if 
you wish to have the true time, and watch that ball ; for exactly 
at twelve o’clock it will fall. Hundreds of other eyes are bent 
upon it, for it is visible many miles about, and not only serves as 
a regulator for legions of clocks and watches, but enables those 
“who go down to the sea in ships,” to set their chronometers 
before they set sail. An error of a second might prove the de- 
struction of a gallant vessel, and hence it is that intricate calcula- 
tions are made, based upon astronomical observations, that— 
exactly at twelve o’clock, at the meridian of Washington—the 
ball may fall. Set your “ ticker,” and we will proceed. 

Previous to the establishment of this institution in 1843, our 
national and mercantile vessels were entirely dependent on other 
nations for the data wherewith to traverse the mighty deep. All 
their “right ascensions,” and “ declinations,” came from the 
“ Bureau des Longitudes” at Paris, or from that citadel of sci- 
ence, which for over two centuries has occupied a mysterious sum- 
mit in Greenwich Park, on the banks of the sluggish Thames. 
And it was by the persevering exertions of John Quincy Adams, 
that our nation is now enabled to perform its share of celestial 
observation, and in case of war with the powers of Europe, to be 
independent of their observatories. They scoffed at the lion-hearted 
old statesman, and taunted him with squandering the nation’s 
money for the erection of a “ light-house in the skies ;” but he 
lived to see the Observatory established, and an object of just 
national pride. Often have I seen him, towards the sunset of his 
life, walking up, as we are now, at “ ball time,” to set his watch, 
and then visit the offspring of his intellect. There, in front of 
the building, is the spot for a statue of John Quincy Adams, 

The Observatory is built in the shape of a Greek cross, and 
fronts to the north, the centre of the building containing the 
library, offices for calculations, and stores of charts, either original 
surveys, or careful compilations. One series of these charts, 
showing the “winds and currents” of the ocean, is the work of 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, of the U. S. Navy, who has had the direc- 
tion of the Observatory since its establishment, and whose scien- 
tific career has been, not only brilliant but usefid. His acquire- 
ments can only be appreciated by long and laborious observation 
of his exertions and performances. The volumes of “ Observa- 
tions ” show that into his labors he carries the practical knowledge 
which characterizes a vigorous mind—the order and the accuracy 
which science and philosophy teach—and the patience and perse- 
verance which can alone conduct to a successful issue. It is 
impossible to calculate how much this country is indebted to his 
unostentatious labors, but it may be safely affirmed that no citizen 
has contributed more to advance the maritime interests of our 
republic, and diffused such universal satisfaction. 

In the east wing are the “mural circle ” (its object-glass five 
and a half inches in diameter), and the “ meridian transit,” a 
larger instrument—both used to determine the latitude of the 
stars. The south wing contains a “ prime vertical” and a “ circle 
of refraction,” instruments of intricate construction and beautiful 


finish. And in the west wing, near a still larger “ transit,” is the 
famed magnetic clock, which ticks from Halifax to New Orleans, 
from the Merrimac to the Mississippi. Observers, at different 
points, by carefully noting the transit of a star, can ascertain the 
exact difference in the longitude of their respective localities. 
Another wing is devoted to the “rating of chronometers, those 
triumphs of mechanical ingenuity, and to the inspection of all sex- 
tants, quadrants and compasses used in our navy. The tests are 
very properly severe, for Uncle Sam requires the best and most 
trusty instruments for the use of his gallant mariners. 

Higher up, in the dome, is the great equatorial telescope, 
which cost upwards of forty thousand dollars, and through which 
the astronomer can read the stars in the firmament as though it 
were a book. The whole dome revolves with it, and once having 
adjusted it so that he can gaze at a particular star, the astronomer 
can wind up the connecting clock-work, pass a whole day in his 
study below, and on his return find that the instrument has so 
exactly kept pace with the celestial movement, that the star is 
exactly reflected in the focus of this almost thinking instrument. 
There are also “ comet-seekers,” “ meteorological registers,” and 
other instruments, all watehed with the most pertinacious care, 
by Lieut. Maury’s able body of assistants, who, bythe way, are 
under “ man-o’-war discipline,” and work with the accuracy of 
“ball time,” to the great service of science, and the great benefit 
of navigation. | 

Leaving the Observatory, we are attracted by the towers of the 
Smithsonian Institute, which rise before us, in the varied incon- 
gruity which characterized the redoubtable corps of honest Jack 
Falstaff. Smithson’s mother, a Madame Maurice, never received 
a wedding-ring‘from his father, an English duke, but she man- 
aged to get a fair supply of cash, and the son, necessarily com- 
pelled to lead a retired life, left the hoarded fund to this country, 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Had 
a gentleman like Lieut. Maury received the direction of this ques- 
tionable legacy, it might have been productive of vast good ; but 
it has fallen into the hands of a few one-idea scientific bigots, who 
regard it as une bonne poule a plucher, that they may fill their own 
pillows. This is proven by a list of the transactions and publica- 
tions of the officers, who sit in their expensively-carved and cush- 
ioned chairs, and coolly refuse to engage in practical investiga- 
tions—to form a national museum—or even to take further care 
of ths grounds about their misshapen pile. What a contrast 
between the Institute and the Observatory! One a side-scion of 
European aristocracy—the other a healthful, useful American 
institution. 

Another buildigg, containing much to interest the curious in 
scientific matters, is a dingy “ block ” of four tenements, on New 
Jersey Avenue. It is the headquarters of the “ Coast Survey,” 
where an efficient corps condense the materials—astronomical, 
topographical and hydiographic—furnished by the various parties 
whose camp-fires brighten our inlets, and whose bright-topped 
signal-poles crown our ocean headlands. When thé computa- 
tions are completed, the materials of the plane-tatle and the 
hydrographic sheets are worked up in the drawing department. 
The engravers then transfer the charts to copper, with faithful 
exactness, and they are carefully proven. The engraved plates 
are then electrotyped, that the originals may be preserved, and 
from the electrotype the charts are printed. In another depart- 
ment of the building, and under the supervision of the same 
talented superintendent, are manufactured the standard weights, 
measures and balances, furnished to the States and the custom- 
houses of the Union—a delicate and scientific businesg. 

“ Columbian College,” and the “ National Medical College,” 
complete the scientific institutions of the metropolis, and each 
enjoys a fair reputation. The former is a fine brick edifice, over- 
looking the city, and the lecture-rooms of the latter are at the 
City Infirmary. The public schools are carried on at an annual 
expense of about $12,000. 

And now we will hasten to a low, long, warehouse-like build- 
ing, near the ever-bustling Pennsylvania Avenue, enter, and walk 
up stairs. The owner greets us at the door, and we will introduce 
him: “Col. Forcx, friend reader.” You are struck with his 
fine appearance and noble forehead, nor can you fail to appreciate 
the hearty frankness with which he welcomes you to his library. 
Ah, here is a library. No gorgeous foreign collection of engray- 
ings, or costly catalogues cast in type-metal, but books—rare 
books—useful books, line the walls, cover tables, and are piled up 
in stacks. And every ponderous folio, bulky quarto, or meagre 
pamphlet, illustrates, in some way, the history of these United 
States. Here we have it, from the last President’s message, 
back, back, back to the early navigators—the men who with ear- 
nest faith and bright enthusiasm crossed the ocean in frail barks, 
scarcely fitted for summer seas, In adjacent rooms-are volumes 
of old newspapers, thousands of rare autograph documents, port- 
folios of maps and engravings, medals, busts, coins—in short, it 
is the “‘ Archives of American History.” And the greatest favor 
you can show Col. Force, is to tell him of some book on this 
subject that is unknown to him, and he will have it, though it were 
in the well-guarded garden of the Hesperides. El Dorado to the 
Spaniard, Mecea to the Turk, the Garden of Eden to the Jew, or 
Palestine to the Christian, are neither so beloved nor so interest- 
ing, as to him would be an old library, or a garret-store of révo- 
lutionary documents. Happy possessor of delightful old works, 
and of a rare store of traditionary lore : 


* For out of the olde fieldes, as man saithe, 
And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 


Cometh all this new science that men here.” 


The private residence of Jas. G. McGuire, Esq., next attracts 
our steps, and in the fine library of the courteous proprietor, we 
find a collection of autographs, which, in some respects, is unri- 


valled. One large volume contains nothing but letters penned by 
the illustrious Washington, and others contain the hundreds of 
letters addressed by great men to President Madison, from whose 
heirs Mr. McGuire purchased them at a high rate, yet far below 
their real value. You cannot name a prominent American states- 
man, but that the fortunate possessor will put before you interest- 
ing manuscripts in his autography, and you will exclaim, in the 
words of Avon’s bard: “ By my life, this is his hand ! these be his 
very c’s, his u’s, and his t’s—and thus makes he his great P’s. It 
is in, contempt of question, his hand.” 

Mr. McGuire has also a spacious picture gallery, containing 
many pictures by the old masters, among them two gems by 
Rubens—a hostel scene by Wooverman, in which we have the 
favorite white horse—and a Vandyke. Among his modern pic- 
tures, is a fine interior scene, by Edmonds, the banker-artist, and 
a picture by Leutze, of great value. In sketches, Mr. McGuire 
is “rich,” having several well-stored albums, in which may be 
found specimens of the genius of all our first native artists. 

If we have time and you are fond of art, friend reader, we can 
find pictures by Sir Peter Lely, at the residence of Professbr 
Bacuz—works of Gainsborough, Morland, Kellogg and Mc- 
Lond, in the parlor of G. W. Riggs, Esq., and Gen. Torrey will 
no doubt show us his exquisite pictures by Vanderlyn, Wier, 
and Huntington. But we must, ere concluding this stroll, vi i 
the gallery of Mr. Corcoran, at his princely mansion on Presi- 
dent’s Square. 

The pride of Mr. Concoray’s collection is the “ Nativity,” by 
Raphael Mengs, which once belonged to Lucien Bonaparte, and 
brought $20,000. Then there are a maritime landscape, by the 
elder Vernet—two Dusseldorf pictures by Robb, and one by 
Achinback—a duplicate by Huntington, of his “ Mercy’s Dream,” 
—Cole’s “ Departure and Return,”—a “Farmyard Scene,” by 
Morland—a “ Winter Scene,” by Gignoux—with others by 
Leutze, Rossiter, Lanman, Crossey, Boggs, and other artists. 
And at the end of the gallery, stands in all its purity, Powers’s 
original “Greek Slave.” It was drawn by a New Orleans man 
in the Cincinnati Art Union, and Mr. Coreoran gave him twenty- . 
five hundred dollars for the prize—a good profit on the investment 
of a V. 

But we must halt, or you will be wearied, and at our next 
meeting I wish to escort you over to Georgetown, that we may 
inspect its most interesting objects. At any rate, give me the 
credit of “total abstinence” from the topics all-prominent just 
now in all epistles dated hence. Not a whit care I—neither have 
I a word to say, about the exodus of the old administration, or 
the in-come of the new. 
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WINDERMERE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. CHASE. 


Where mountains lift their shaggy rocks 
Defiant, and sublimely drear, 

Far from old Scotia's hilly lochs 
Thou sleepest, placid Windermere. 


Reflected on thy bosom bright, 
Attendant in a dreamy train, 

Red cloudlets fringed with purple light, 
Encounter in yon asure plain. 


And wild Helvellyn, tempest-crowned, 
Forever guards thy glassy breast ; 

For on thy borders, pennon-bound, 
Are many thousand spears at rest. 


The warbling of the morning lark 
Awakes wild echoes near and far, 

Ere bright Aurora’s heralds mark 
The advent of Sol’s triumph car. 


Blithe elfins in thy dreamy vale, 
Attune their reeds when mortals sleep ; 
Awhile the wakeful nightingale 


Pours his wild trillings o’er the deep. 


Though sunny climes may rosier be, 
When winter mars thy bosom clear, 

No tuneless lyre shall wake for thee,— 
Sleep on in beauty, Windermere! 


4 
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A FIRST NIGHT AT SEA. 


To one unaccustomed to such scenes, this is a very striking 
time on shipboard. Afterwards, and when its novelty had long 
worn off, it never ceased to have a peculiar interest and charm for 
me. ‘The gloom through which the great black mass holds its 
direct and certain course; the rushing water, plainly heard, but 
dimly seen ; the broad, glistening track that follows the vessel’s 
wake ; the men on the lookout forward, who would be scarcely 
visible against the dark sky, but for their blotting out some score 
of glistening stars; the helmsman at the wheel, with the illumi- 
nated card before him, shining a speck of light amidst the darkness, 
like something sentient, and of divine intelligence; the melan- 
choly sighing of the wind through block and rope, and chain; the 
gleaming forth of light from every crevice, nook, and tiny piece of 
—_ about the decks, as though the ship were filled with fire in 


hiding, ready to burst through any outlet, wild with its resistless 


power of death and ruin. At first, too, and even when the hour, 
and all the objects it exalts, have come to be familiar, it is diffi- 

ne and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper shapes 

s. They change with the wandering fancy; assume the 
semblance of things left far away; put on the well-remembered 
aspect of favorite places dearly loved, and even people them with 
shadows. Streets, houses, rooms ; =: so like their usual 
occupants that they have startled me by their reality, which far 
exceed, as it seemed to me, all power of mine to conjure up the 
absent,—have many and many a time, at such an hour, grown 
suddenly out of objects with whose real cok and use 1 was as 
well acquainted as with my own two hands.—Dickens. 


Misfortune does not always come te injure those whom it befulls 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
“J HEAR THE PASSING BELL!” 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I hear the passing bell! 
Another soul, it says, has gone from earth, 
Another sou! has had immortal birth. 


This deep and solemn knell 
Is dirge and requiem to a dear one dead, 
For whom tears, bitter tears are vainly shed. 


No more—it speaks—no more 
Shall he be seen among you; through the gloom 
Of these last rites he passes to the tomb. 


Upon the silent shore 
Of an eternal land, beyond the sea 
Of life, his home must henceforth ever be. 


He is familiar now 
With the grand mystery,—and he surveys 
Truth in the brightness of its perfect blaze. 


Then pile upon his brow 
The valley clods, and leave his ruined form 
Where the wind wails and beats the wintry storm. 


To him will come no harm, 
For his immortal part survives and dwells 
Beyond the grave’s gloom and the toll of bells. 


His is the deathless charm ; 
No pains can wring, no griefs his peace molest, 
His the assurance of perennial rest. 


Then strike the passing bell, 
As to the tomb, with slowly-measured tread, 
Ye reverently bear his honored head. 


And say, with thee "tis well 
Forevermore, our brother! though we pay 
With broken hearts these last rites to thy clay. 


» 
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THE TWO GEORGE STANHOPES: 
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BE ALWAYS COURTEOUS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Even,” said Anastasia Ellsworth, to her sister, “here is a 
letter from Lucy Stanhope; and who do you think is coming to 
spend a week in the place ?” 

“I don’t know—it may be that she is coming herself.” 

“No, better than that; her brother George is coming. She 
says he is going to board at the hotel, but we shall of course insist 
on his staying with us, as he is our cousin.” 

“Yes, third cousin.” 

“Which is a relationship near enough to authorize our inviting 
him, and he is, as you know, rich, and has the reputation of being 
handsome and accomplished.” 

“Those who have seen them both say that he is not equal in 
many respecis to our other cousin of the same name.” 

“That may be, but he has a fortune of more than a hundred 
thousand dollars, which his father left him; while the other has 
not a cent, unless you call two or three hundred acres of land, in 
the western wilderness, something.” 

“JT suspect that it is not exactly a wilderness there now. At 
any rate, his father was able to give him a good education. When 
does Lucy say her brother is coming ?” 

“Next Wednesday, unless some unforeseen occurrence should 
prevent.” 

“ And to-day is Monday ?” 

“Yes; I wish we could have known it sooner.” 

“I am sure everything is in such good order that a day’s notice 
is as good as a weck’s.” 

“Jt is unfortunate that father should happen to be absent just 
at this particular time, as he is the only member of the family who 
ever saw him.” 

“T thought mother had seen him ?”’ 

“No, she has not, nor does she yet know that we expect him.” 

Anastasia Elisworth, who was about twenty, was proud, ambi- 
tious, and very beautiful. There had, for some time, been a tacit 
understanding between herself and mother, that no suitor for her 
hand was to be encouraged, whatever good qualities he might pos- 
sess, either personal, mental or moral, unless he had a fortune so 
ample as to enable her to live in splendor. 

Ellen was little thought of, by her mother, in comparison with 
her sister; yet most people who were acquainted with both, thought 
her by far the loveliest and most loveable. There were such glad 
beams of light dancing in her large hazel eyes, such a world of 
sweetness hovering on her red lips, and nestling at their dimpled 
corners whenever she smiled, as in their estimation, to more than 
compensate for the lack of regularity in her features, and a com- 
plexion, which, for a lady, was somewhat dark. 

There was no lack of sleeping apartments in the Ellsworth 
mansion, yet all unoccupied by the family were somewhat diminu- 
tive in size, except what was called the parlor chamber, and one 
with which it communicated, fitted up as a library. These, of 
course, were to be appropriated to the use of George Stanhope, 

their expected guest. In order to prevent him from going to the 
hotel, Anastasia,gaye directions to her brother, a lad of twelve 
years, to be at the post-office when the stage stopped to shift the 
mail, and if he found that Mr. George Stanhope was one of the 
passengers, to invite him to go home with him. 


Wednesday came, end the stage was generally in about five. 


Anastasia, who had already made known to Ellen that it was her 
determination to bring cousin George to her feet, as a suppliant 
for her hand, telling her at the same time, in an ironical way, that 
she must not attempt to rival her, selected a dress for the occasion, 
which she and every one thought peculiarly becoming. 

To be forewarned, is to be forearmed,—so says the adage ; and 
though Ellen had, at first, entertained some faint idea that she 
should like to make a favorable “first impression” on their dis- 
tinguished cousin, after what her sister had told her relative to her 
own intentions, she not only abandoned the idea, but wondered at 
herself, when she accidentally caught the reflection of her own 
person in the mirror, and then glanced at the faultless beauty of 
Anastasia, that she would, for a moment, have thought of any- 
thing so preposterous. She, therefore, attired herself in her usual 
plain and neat afternoon dress, her only and favorite ornament,— 
two or three rosebuds, whose crimson petals were just bursting 
from their green bondage, being woven with the glassy braids of 
her raven hair. As she was accustomed to wear these daily, from 
the appearance of the first bud, 

“ Till the last rose of summer 
Was faded and gone,” 
neither she nor Anastasia thought of noticing their fine effect. 
Had she studied a whole week, she could not have selected any- 
thing, by way of ornament, more appropriate or becoming. 

Though Ellen had abandoned all thoughts of a favorable first 
impression, when, at a litile after five, the stage coach, instead of 
passing as usual, drew up opposite the arched gateway, the bright 
sparkle of her eyes and the heightened color of her cheeks showed 
that she was not a little excited. Anastasia remained calm and 
self-possessed. She would have felt greatly scandalized to appear 
otherwise than composed before her aristocratic cousin, and she 
could not help saying to Ellen, that she would disgrace herself 
and the whole family by appearing so much excited, just as if she 
never before had seen a gentleman, who was anybody. 

George Stanhope fully realized Anastasia’s expectations as to 
looks, but there was something in his manners more unreserved 
and cordial than she had anticipated. He shook them all warmly 
by the hand, told Ellen that he could trace in her a family resem- 
blance to the Stanhopes, and finally expressed his satisfaction that 
so good an opportunity had offered for making their aquaintance, 
confessing, at the same time, that he had about made up his mind 
to pass a single night at the hotel, and then proceed on his jour- 
ney without calling on them, previous to the invitation received, 
while the stage was waiting at the post-office. 

Mrs. Ellsworth, in return, assured him that she, and indeed the 
whole family, would have been deeply disappointed if he had not 
called on them, and that they should be still more so, if now that 
he had, he could not be induced to spend, at least, a week with 
them. 

“*T will own that I feel strongly tempted to remain a number of 
days with you,” said he. *‘I had no idea that Cedar Vale was 
so delightful a place.” 

If Anastasia’s expectations were equalled as regarded Stan- 
hope’s appearance, Ellen’s were so far transcended, that, instead 
of imitating her sister’s dignified composure, she could not help 
appearing pleased and animated. Without once thinking that he 
might regard her as a foil, as was hinted by her mother previous 
to his arrival, to set off Anastasia’s beauty to better advantage, 
she abandoned herself to the enjoyment of the moment. A re- 
buking look from her mother, and the words, “Ellen, you are 
behaving in a very unlady-like manner!” broke the spell, and 
caused her to realize her own insignificance, and how unworthy of 
notice she must appear in the eyes of George Stanhope, in com- 
parison with her beautiful and accomplished sister. There was 
little danger now of her forgetting that he could never be anything 
more to her than a cousin in the third degree, unless it were a 
brother-in-law, and she was really grateful to her mother for re- 
calling her to herself, though she felt deeply hurt at the accusation 
of being called unlady-like. Yet, except for a few minutes, these 
thoughts did not seriously mar herenjoyment. Her disposition was 
too sunny, and her spirits too elastic, to suffer her to remain long 
depressed. 

It was not long before “cousin George,” as Mrs. Ellsworth 
choose to designate him, discovered that there was a piano in the 
room, and after tea, being fond of music and having a fine tenor 
voice himself, he addressed the sisters, and without particularly 
designating either, asked io be favored with a song. 

Anastasia at once took her seat at the piano. Her voice was 
good, and she sung and played several airs quite correctly. At 
the close of one of them, Stanhope said : 

“ Here are some old ballads I see; do you sing either of them, 
Miss Ellsworth ?” 

“T can sing them,” she answered. 

“Ellen can sing them beautifully,” said Thomas, the lad who 
had been sent to the post-office, to prevent Stanhope from going 
to the hotel. 

Mrs. Ellsworth smiled. 

“Thomas,” said she, “is, of course, a first rate judge in such 
matters.” 

“TI can tell what pleases me,” said Thomas, considerably 
abashed by his mothcr’s remark. : 

“ You surely can,” said Stanhope, “and ten to one, I shall 
agree with you. Miss Ellen, will you give us the opportunity of 
deciding as to the similarity of our tastes ?” 

Anastasia rose from the piano in a manner more hasty than 
graceful, for she felt a good deal piqued at the desire manifested 
by Stanhope to hear Ellen sing. As for Billen, she was so bewil- 
dered, that, when, with a graceful bow, he took her hand and said, 
“ By your leave, Miss Ellen,” she did not attempt an excuse, 
till she found herself fairly seated ‘before the instrument. She 


then came to herself, and said that she never thought of singing 
for any one’s amusement, except her own and her brother's. 

“T am no critic,” said he, “ though, like my cousin Thomas, I 
know what pleases me.” 

Ellen sought her mother’s eye, to see what she could read there ; 
but Mrs. Ellsworth’s attention, just at that moment, was directed 
to a bead purse she was knitting. 

“ Now, Ellen,” said Thomas, “if you could only think that 
there was nobody to hear you but me, you would sing first rate. 
I can tell you, sir, how she sings when we are here by ourselves.”” 

“ How does she?” asked Stanhope. 

“ Did you ever hear a sky-lark sing ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then you know better than I can describe it to you.” 

Ellen, who had been running her fingers over the keys of the 
instrument, all at once glided gracefully into the prelude of the 
song before her. She gained courage as she proceeded, and when 
she commenced singing, the clear, liquid notes which gushed from 
her lips, justified her brother in comparing her singing to that of 
the sky-lark, for never did that bird of free and joyous wing, when 
soaring heavenward in the rosy light of morning, pour forth 
sweeter and more entrancing notes. 

“You can see, cousin George,” said Mrs. Elisworth, “ that 
Ellen’s taste in music is not at al) cultivated. She and the birds 
of the air, as Thomas intimated, are about on a par. I wish she 
was more like Anastasia, and would remember that in singing, as 
in everything else, a degree of propriety should be observed. But 
you must excuse her, cousin George ” 

“That, Iam very ready to do, if she will only oblige me by 
singing another song. Or this duet,” said he, quickly, seeing that 
Ellen was a good deal abashed by her mother’s remarks. “It is 
one of my favorites ; will you sing it with me, cousin Ellen ?” 


She complied, and Mrs. Ellsworth professed to be delighted with 
Stanhope’s singing ; his performance, she remarked. was so scien- 
tific and full of taste. He acknowledged the compliment by a 
bow, while a smile lurked in his eyes, which he, however, pre- 
vented from showing itself on his lips. The truth was, that 
although he had an ear for music, and a rich, melodious voice, he 
had never had the opportunity to cultivate his talent, so as to have 
any more claim to be considered a scientific performer than Ellen. 
Thomas judged more correctly than his mother, when he ventured 
the remark, that he never, in his life, heard two voices jingle to- 
gether better than cousin George’s and Ellen’s. 


“T am gratified that you think so,” said Stanhope, a remark~ 


which Mrs. Ellsworth and Anastasia chose to consider more com- 
plimentary than sincere. 

Anastasia maintained a cold reserve during the whole evening. 
Stanhope perceived it, and suspected the cause. He might, he 
thought, have been rather remiss in his attentions to her ; for there 
was a wild-flower frankness about’ Ellen which pleased him a 
thousand times better than Anastasia’s faultless beauty, who, as 
it appeared to him, did not move a hand without a view to effect, 
and had ever pictured before her, in imagination, Hogarth’s wav- 
ing line of beauty. During the remainder of his visit, he would 
take care that his conduct was regulated by the rules of politeness, 
instead of abandoning himself to the impulse of his feelings. He 
was so successful that he was soon high in her favor, and she and 
her mother, the first time they had opportunity to compare notes, 
found that they possessed an almost perfect unanimity of opinion 
respecting him. 

Elien’s opinion was not asked. It is doubtful if she was con- 
scious of having formed one. Yet she knew that it was delight- 
ful to sit and listen to his conversation, and still more so to ram- 
ble in the woods and the fields with him and her brother; for 
there neither her mother nor Anastasia was watching her, and 
she could speak enthusiastically of the flowers, the birds, the 
sparkling brook, and the blue summer sky, without the expecta- 
tion of being reproved for manifesting what was termed a childish 
admiration. She sometimes even ventured to laugh, and that so 
loud as to swell the bird-chorus that broke from the leafy coverts 
of the woods, without any fear of being told that she was rude. 
Thomas’s admiration for his cousin was unbounded, which was 
chiefly to be attributed to his fancying that he and Ellen resembled 
each other; and one day, when he told Stanhope that his eyes 
were the color of Ellen’s, he (Stanhope) sent by the next stage for 
a patent fishing-rod, as a present for his young friend. 

Stanhope several times mentioned that he was protracting his 
visit far beyond what he had intended the evening of his arrival ; 
buat Mrs. Ellsworth said that he must not think of leaving till after 
her husband returned, and the lips of Thomas, and the dark eyes 
of Ellen, were eloquent in their pleadings for him not to go. 
Even Anastasia said that papa would certainly be disappointed if 
he did not remain till after his return. As his affairs did not urge 
his departure, and inclination was in favor of remaining, he yielded 
ostensibly to Mrs. Elisworth’s polite invitation, though in reality to 
the silent and more eloquent one of Ellen’s eyes. 

Thus “all went happy as a marriage bell,” when Monday, 
about five o’clock, the stage stopped in front of the gate. It could 
not be that Mr. Ellsworth had returned, for in a letter received 
Saturday, he named the ensuing Friday as the earliest period it 
would be possible for him to be at home, owing to an unexpected 
delay in the transaction of some of the details of his business. 

A young and genilemanly-looking man alighted, and a trunk 
was selected from the baggage, and placed at the entrance of the 


* Who can it be?” said Mrs. Elisworth. “Thomas, run and 
open the gate, and wait on the gentleman in.” 

“ Shall I bring the trunk ?” asked Thomas. 

**No, it is too heavy ; John shall be sent for it.” 

Thomas ran down the gravel-walk, and telling the stranger that 
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some one would come in a minute for his trunk, said that his mo- 
ther had sent him to wait on him into the house. 

“T think that we can carry the trunk between us; can we not?” 
said the gentleman. : 

“© yes, sir,” said Thomas, “ but I don’t like to trouble you to 
help carry it.” 

Thomas was not a little surprised, as he assisted to raise the 


‘trunk from the ground, to see on a card fastened to one end, the 


name of George Stanhope. He, however, made no allusion to it. 
On entering, the gentleman bowed to Mrs. Ellsworth, who had 
risen to welcome him. 

** My name is George Stanhope,” said he, perceiving that her 
manner was rather distant. “Perhaps your daughter did not 
receive the missive which should have reached her Saturday.” 

“No, they received nothing of the kind, and we already have a 
cousin here.by the name of George Stanhope. I know that we 
have two cousins by that name, but we were not expecting both of 
them just at this time. You are quite as welcome, however, as if 
we had been.” 

“Much obliged to you,” he replied, “and if it should be the 
cause of no inconvenience to you or your family, I shall consider 
it a fortunate circumstance that I arrived before my cousin’s de- 
partare ; for I have long wished for an opportunity of meeting 
him.” 

Anastasia now entered, to whom Mrs. Ellsworth introduced the 
unwelcome guest, for that he was unwelcome, was so palpable as 
to be easily seen through the cold veil of politeness, with which 
she sought to hide what she really felt. Anastasia went farther 
than her mother. She added superciliousness to coldness, so 
marked that it could not fail to be perceived by the newly-arrived 
Stanhope, and what was a little singular, it appeared to amuse, 
rather than annoy him. 

Thomas, in the meantime, had gone in pursuit of Ellen and 
the other George Stanhope, who were out on a walk, to tell them 
the news, and request them to return home. 

“He is not so handsome as you are, cousin George,” said 
Thomas, “‘ but he looks very well. Anastasia don’t like him, I 
guess, for you cannot think how scornful she looked, when she 
found out who he was.” 

“ That is rather strange,” remarked Stanhope. 

“No, ’tisn’t,” said Thomas. “It is because she thinks he is 
poor. Anastasia never likes poor folks.” 

“ Thomas!” said Ellen, trying with all her might to look stern, 
and to speak in a tone of reproof. 

“Well, it’s no hurt to say so before cousin George. He cah 
see that Anastasia is proud, as well as I can, and you wont tell 
our other cousin what I have said, will you ?” 

“Certainly not. I should be very sorry to deserve the reputa- 
tion of a tale-bearer.” 

After the three had returned to the house, Mrs. Ellsworth and 
Anastasia held a long and private consultation. 

“What are we going to do with him to-night?” said Mrs. 
Ellsworth. 

“Put him into the south bedroom,” said Anastasia. 

“T am afrajd it is so warm as to be hardly comfortable. There 
are no blinds, and the sun shines in from the moment it rises till 
it sets.” 

“Tf there are no blinds, there are curtains.” 

“Yes, thin muslin ones. Iam sorry that we moved the bed 
out of the large east bedroom.” 

“Well, Iam not. It makesa very good room fora library, and 
cousin George would have thought we were little better than Van- 
dals to have had no place where there were accommodations for 
reading and writing.” 

“ And what will the other cousin George think, to be put into 
that little hot room? I suspect that he will imagine we are going 
to try to suffocate him.” 

“ If he don’t like the room, he may have a buffalo-robe to spread 
on the piazza. Thére he will get plenty of air, which, as he is a 
backwoodsman, will probably be exactly what he will like!” 

“I regret that he has come as much as you do, but now that he 
is here, we ought to treat him with decency.” 

“He will never suspect that he is not, unless he is told so. 
People who live out West, in the midst of bears and wolves, are 
not apt to be remarkably particular.” 

“T am sure that his dress is of good material, and fashionably 
made.” 

“ He had the good fortune to employ a fashionable tailor, as he 
passed through some city on his way hither, I suppose.” 

After all, I think you had better consent to have a bed moved 
into the library for him.” 

“TI shall consent to no such thing,” said the amiable Anastasia. 
“ If he don’t like his accommodations, he will make his visit the 
shorter, which will be just what I like.” 

“Yet there is one advantage which may result from his being 
here.” 

*T can think of none.” 

“Don’t you see that he may possibly be pleased with Ellen, 
which will prevent our other cousin from paying so much atten- 
tion to her?” 


“T don’t consider Ellen as a rival. Cousin George has been’ 


accustomed to society too refined to be pleased with a girl whose 
manners are as unformed as hers.” 

They now returned to the parlor, where they found a lively dis- 
cussion going on, relative to some distinctive appellation by which 
the two George Stanhopes could be known, the one from the 
other. He who had first arrived claimed it as his right to be ad- 
dressed as “‘ cousin George,” which having been conceded, it was 
settled that the other should, on all occasions, be called “ Mr. 
Stanhope.” 


Whatever might have been the amount of suffering endured by 
Mr. Stanhope in a sleeping apartment of so high a temperature 
as the little south bedroom might reasonably be supposed to be, 
there was nothing in his demeanor, when he met the family at 
breakfast, which betrayed the least dissatisfaction. Some time 
during the forenoon, he and cousin George found themselves 
alone. 

“Ts this your first visit here?” Stanhope inquired. 

“Tt is, and I suspect that this is your first one, and that, like 
myself, you were personally unknown to any of the family.” 

“T had never seen any member of the family, except Mr. Ells- 
worth,” said Stanhope. 

“‘T thought so, and I have a strong suspicion that they are all 
laboring under some mistake, as respects our identity. I, as I 
have no doubt, am mistaken for you.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Many things occur to me now to give me that impression, 
which, previously to your arrival, appeared to me somewhat enig- 
matical. Instead of the George Stanhope, the son of a western 
pioneer, who had nothing to start in life with, except a lot of wild 
land, a strong arm, and an energetic will, they imagine me to be 
the one who inherited a fortune of a hundred thousand dollars, 
and is, as I have heard, in a fair way to add to it another hundred 
thousand.” 

“I believe you are right, cousin George. Well, let them think 
so still. We will keep our own secret till the arrival of Mr. Ells- 
worth. How long have you been here ?” 

“Since last Wednesday.” 

“ The very day my sister sent them word they might expect 
me. I was detained by an unforeseen occurrence, and wrote them 
that they need not expect me till Monday, but it seems they did 
not get my letter.” 

‘I could not for the life of me,” said cousin George, laughing, 
“imagine who had been blowing a trumpet before me; for when 
the stage stopped at the post-office, there stood a smart-looking, 
bright-eyed lad, inquiring with great earnestness for Mr. George 
Stanhope ; and when your humble servant answered to the name, 
he presented Mrs. Ellsworth’s compliments, and told me that she 
said I must not think of going to the hotel, bat must come right 
along with him, as they should keep tea waiting till I came. I 
can assure you that the thought of my being so great a personage, 
as to have the news of my expected arrival precede me in that 
way, flattered my vanity not a little. You cannot imagine how 
humble I feel now.” 

“ Yes,” returned Stanhope, “it may well be said, ‘O what a 
fall was there!’ But what is your opinion of the ladies ?” 

“ Why, Anastasia is a beauty, and she knows it; and Ellen— 
she is one of those lovely, bewitching little sylphs that always 
seem surrounded by a halo of light and joy, without the least con- 
sciousness of being anything more than a very common-place 
little maiden, who has no business to expect to be admired by any 
one, or even scarce thought of.” 

“ Ah,” said Stanhope, “I see that you have more than a cous- 
inly regard for this wild rose, with the dew of morning still linger- 
ing in its heart. It will, therefore, be of no use for me to think of 
her, where you are.” 

“T am glad you think so, for I should not like to have you for 
a rival. Leave Ellen for me, and you are welcome to the superb 
Anastasia.” 

“ You are very generous; but there’s no hope for me in that 
quarter. Don’t you see in what scorn she holds me ?”’- 

“ She will cease to do that when she finds that you are the real 
Simon Pure. Her scorn will then be transferred to me.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt but that she will then perceive that I 
have solid attractions which she, at first, overlooked. I shall, 
however, just let her see that I value myse/fas highly as she does 
my gold. And now I think of it, George, I want to know what 
kind of accommodatioas you have as to lodging ?” 

“Good enough for a prince.” 

“Js there room enough on the floor for me to spread a blanket?” 

“ Plenty; why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I was put into a little room last night, where nothing 
but a salamander, or to say the least, an inhabitant of the torrid 
zone could have existed. So I leaned out at an open window till 
all was still, and then stepped out upon the piazza, which I found 
had stairs leading to the garden, and there I walked till morning. 
Pity that I was not in a poetical mood, as I could have composed 
a sonnet to the moon, which was shining in all its glory.” 

“You shall have my bed to-night.” 

“No, all I want is a chance on the floor.” 

“Tmagining you to be a backwoodsman, they thought you 
wouldn’t be particular about your lodging, I suppose. I am cer- 
tainly a lucky fellow in being mistaken for you. Now I think of 
it, there is a capital lounge in my chamber, where one might 
pass a night very comfortably.” 

“ That will be just the thing. I wonder if Ellen has a voice in 
the household arrangements ?” 

“No, nothing more than a hand in them, as I can find. Mrs. 
Ellsworth and Anastasia give orders, and Ellen, with the help of 
the little maid-of-all-work, executes them. There she is now, 
gathering flowers in the meadow.” 

“ What a light footed fairy she is!” 

“And light-hearted now, though the overbearing Anastasia 
muri, in time, take the lightaess from her spirits, and then you 
know the buoyancy of her step and the sunlight of her face must 

too.” 

“There is a remedy for that, if resorted to in season. She 
must be removed to an atmosphere more genial.” 

“ And if she does not consent to be removed, it will not be my 
fault,” said cousin George. = * * * * 


“It appears to me,”’ said Mrs. Ellsworth, “that the manners of 
our backwoods cousin are quite as polished as the other’s.”’ 

“T wonder you can think so,” said Anastasia. “To me it is 
very easy to see that he lacks that indescribable refinement and 
polish acquired only by habitual intercourse with the best society.” 

“T like cousin George first rate,” spoke up Thomas; “but I 
don’t believe he is any more of a gentleman than Mr. Stanhope.” 

“Nor I,” said Ellen, who at that moment entered with a bas- 
ket full of wild flowers. 

The little maid-of-all-work followed close on her footsteps, with 
a look of astonishment depicted in her countenance. 

“The gentleman did not sleep in his bed,” said she, “so it 
doesn’t want any making.” 

‘* Which gentleman ?” demanded Mrs. Ellsworth. 

“The one you put into the little stived room.” 

“T don’t believe any such thing,” said Anastasia. 

“ He didn’t, certainly,” said the girl, “for the sheet was turned 
down over the counterpane, exactly as Miss Ellen teached me to 
do it.” 

“Ellen, go and see,” said her mother. 

When Ellen returned, her report tallied exactly with the girl’s. 
She did not blame him, though she abstained from saying so; 
neither did her little assistant, who said to her, confidentially, 
that the south bedroom was as hot as an oven, and not fit for any 
Christian person to sleep in. 

The incident caused Mrs. Ellsworth considerable perturbation 
of mind, and she again suggested the expediency of having the 
bed in the little south bedroom transferred to the library; an ar- 
rangement which Anastasia as peremptorily opposed as ever. 

“We may as well treat him with decency,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, 
when she and Anastasia were by themselves; “ for, in my opinion, 
he would be quite a good match for Ellen.” 

“ That is true, but it wont do to risk driving cousin George 
away by depriving him of an apartment intended expressly for his 
accommodation.” 

Anastasia, as she always did in all family arrangements, had 
her own way, to which Mrs. Ellsworth became more reconciled 
by finding that Stanhope appeared perfectly well satisfied with 
everybody and everything, more particularly with himself. 

Friday came, the hour of five drew nigh, and Mr. Ellsworth 
was momentarily expected. No one counted the minutes with 
quite as much interest as the two George Stanhopes. 

At last, full fifteen minutes past five, the stage stopped opposite 
the gate for Mr. Ellsworth to alight. Ellen and Thomas met him 
half-way down the gravel-walk, and Mrs. Ellsworth stood in 
the door-way to welcome him. Anastasia did not leave her seat 
on the sofa, till her father reached the parlor-door. She then rose, 
and held out her hand to him very gracefully. The unwelcome 
guest next advanced to meet him. 

“T expected I should find you here,” said Mr. Ellsworth, shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand. “I saw your sister about an hour 
before I started for home, who said that you would not probably 
leave till I arrived.” 

“No, not if I had been obliged to stay a week longer. I was 
not aware that you were absent from home, till after my arrival. 
You have not, I suppose, forgotten that you have another nephew 
by the name of George Stanhope ?” 

“ By no means, though I never had the pleasure of seeing him.” 

“ A pleasure you may now enjoy,” and cousin George came 
forward, and was formally introduced. 

“ There is something in all this which I don’t understand,” said 
Mrs. Ellsworth. 

“Why not?” asked her husband. 

“ Because I and all the rest of the family have had the impres- 
sion that this was Lucy Stanhope’s brother,” designating, as she 
spoke, the cousin who had first arrived. 

“O, no,” said he, “‘I am the backwoods cousin.” 

“To say the least,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, “I don’t think it was 
right to deceive us.” 

“I certainly had no wish to deceive you.” 

“But you answered all our inquiries in a way which had a ten- 
dency to deceive us.” 

“T answered them all truly and honestly.” 

“Did you not say your sister was well when you left home, 
when Anastasia inquired for Lucy ?” 

“T said my sister was well, and so she was. I meant my sister 
Mary, and as Miss Ellsworth did not mention any name, I had no 
means of knowing that it was her cousin Lucy she had reference to.” 

“Tf there has been a mistake made as to the identity of our 
young friends,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “let us make the best of it. 
Every person received as a guest is entitled to a proper degree of 
courtesy, which, I hope, neither of my young friends has failed to 
receive.” 

Here the two young men interfered, and both assured Mr. Ells- 
worth that they had enjoyed themselves admirably. 

Anastasia, who had remained silent, had never suffered more 
intense chagrin. Ellen was agitated by a variety of emotions, 
Surprise, regret and pleasure were commingled—regret, on her 
sister’s account, pleasure, on her own ; for now that she knew the 
cousin she had admired so much was not a rich merchant, but the 
son of a western pioneer, hope whispered that which, one half 
hour previous, she dared not to entertain. 

If Avastasia entertained any expectation that the young mer- 
chant, after what had taken place, would offer her his hand, she 
was doomed to be disappointed. Cousin George did not leave till 
more than a week after Mr. Ellsworth’s return, and then it was 
understood that he and Ellen were engaged. They were soon 
afterwards married, and in a few years, the rise of lands, joined 
with his own enterprise, placed him, in point of wealth, on an 
equality with his cousin, the city merchant. 
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THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

See this we give a fine view of Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
the Empress Of the French, as she on the occasion of her 
marriage with Napoleon, dressed in her bridal robes, Probabl 
no event of modern times has excited more interest or awaken 
more speculation as to its future results, than this act of Napo- 
leon’s life. Out of France, busy political sight-seers and sooth- 
sayers indulge in all manner of prognostics; while within the 
capital the occasion furnished only a new excitement for the im- 

sible and fickle-minded Parisians. Our account embraces 
both the civil and the religious ceremony. Although the religious 
and public ceremony of the Emperor’s marriage with Mademoi- 
selle de Montijo did not take place till Sunday, Jan. 30, the real 
and legal civil marriage was celebrated on Saturday evening. 
The Duke de Cambaceres, Grand Master of the Ceremonies, pro- 
ceeded to the Palace of the Ely- 
see at half-past eight o’clock, with 
two of the court carriages, to take 
the imperial fiancee to the Tuil- 
eries. The Rue Faubourg St. 
Honore was crowded with people, 


who had assembled there as early at} 


as seven o'clock, to catch a 
impse of the bride. At the 
lysee a battalion of cuirassiers 

was drawn up in the court of the \ 

, and, notwithstanding the \ 
inconvenient hour, a considerable \ 
crowd assembled to see the cor- 
tege. The Grand Master of the 

Ceremonies and his party re- 

mained but a few minutes in the 

ne At half-past eight the 
eating of the drums au champ, 
and the salute of the troops, an- 
nounced the arrival of the bridal 
y, and in a few minutes the 
uke de Cambaceres issued from 
the principal entrance with the 

Imperial bride on his arm; the 

Marquis de Valdegamas, Envoy 

Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 

ipotentiary of the Queen of Spain, 

following, with the Countess de 

Montijo, Duchess de Penaranda, 

the bride’s mother. The ladies 

having taken their seats in the 
principal carriage, with the Duke 
de Cambaceres and the Marquis 
de Valdegamas on the front seat, 
the procession then started for the 

Tuileries, guarded as before by 

cavalry. It passed along the Rue 

du Faubourg St. Honore, the 

' Place de la Concorde, the Quay 

of the Tuileries, and entered the 

palace by the Place du Carrousel 
and the gate of the Pavilion de 

Flore. At the foot of the grand 

staircase of the Pavilion de Flore, 

the Imperial bride was received 
by the Grand Chamberlain. (the 

Touke de Bassano), and the Grand 

, the two cham! i 
duty, and the 
officers, who conducted her to the 

Salon de Famille, where the Em- 

peror was waiting for her. At 

the entry to the first saloon, the 

Imperial bride was received by 

their Imperial Highnesses Prince 

Napoleon and the Princess Ma- 

thilde, when the party formed a 

arse and proceeded to the 

imperor’s saloen. On approach- 
ing the drawing-room, the Cham- 
berlain placed at the head ad- 
vanced to apprize the First Cham- 
berlain of the arrival of the cor- 
tege, and the Chamberlain an- 
nounced the fact to the Empercr. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon and 

some other members of the fami- 

ly were with the Emperor. His 

Majesty, attired in the uniform of 

a General Officer, wore the collar 

of the Legion of Honor, which, it 

is said, belonged to his uncle, the 

Emperor Napoleon, and the col- 

lar of the Golden Fleece, which 

tradition assigns to the Emperor 

Charles V. The Cardinals, Mar- 

shals and Admirals, Ministers, 

Secretaries of State, the great of- 

ficers and officers of the civil and 

military household of the Emper- 
or, the Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters-Plenipotentiaries of the Em- 
peror present in Paris,stood round 
the Emperor. His Majesty ad- 
vanced to meet his bride. The 


Baroche, the President of the Council of State, and invited them 
to approach the throne of the Emperor. The Minister of State 
and of the Emperor’s household then-advanced, and said in a loud 
tone: “In the name of the Emperor.” At these words the Em- 
peror and the future Empress both rose. M. Fould then contin- 
ued: “ Sire—Does your Majesty declare that you take in mar- 
riage her Excellency Mademoiselle Eugenie de Montijo, Countess 
de Teba, here present?” ‘The Emperor replied: “I declare that 
I take in marriage her Excellency Mademoiselle Eugenie de Mon- 
tijo, Countess de Teba, here present.” The Minister of State 
then, turning to the bride, said: “Mademoiselle Eugenie de Mon- 
tijo, Countess de Teba, does your Excellency declare that you 
take in marriage his Majesty the Emperor Teseieen IIL., here 


present?’ Her Excellency replied: “I declare that I take in 
marriage his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon III., here present.” 


| i 


streets through which the procession was to , while the infan 

of the line formed the other. A vast of d 
the trades and workpeople, with flags and banners, d their 
steps towards the garden of the Tuileries, which was the spot 
specially set aside for that | yap The preparations in the 
streets ogg Magee of flags and banners. All along the 
new part of the Rue de Rivoli, the persons employed by the city 
of Paris, in the government works going on there, had erected 
Venetian masts, from which flags, pennons, banderolles and ori- 
flammes were profusely displayed. Each of the masts had the 
Imperial arms displayed, surrounded with tri-colored flags. On 


or appeared at the central window 
of the Tuileries, looking towards 
the Carrousel, and was recog- 
nized by many in the crowd, al- 
though the distance was too great 
for his appearance to be the sig- 
nal of anything like a demonstra- 
tion. The Emperor and Empress 
ared a second time on the 
cony of the Tuileries, when 
they were extremely well received 
by the people. His Majesty on 
this occasion wore a citizen’s 
dress, with his decorations, and 
the Empress was attired in crim- 
son velvet, with a white bonnet. 
The religious ceremony was 
formed.in the church at Notre 
Dame, and the decorations of this 
splendid cathedral were of the 
most gorgeous character. We 
have not room for any details of 
them, but proceed at once to give 
the account of the religious rite 
there consummated. At half-past 
eleven the Imperial procession 
left the palace and began to move 
toward the church. The Impe- 
rial cortege consisted of six car- 
riages, with six horses each, and 
the Emperor’s carriage, drawn by. 
eight horses. The carriages were 
richly gilt, and their state and 
construction denoted them to be 
not of the present day. They 
were, in fact, the same carria 
which had figured on all public 
— in which Royal or Im- 
perial personages had taken part, 
since the beginning of the centu- 
ry, or perhaps longer. At five 
minutes to one the Emperor and 
Empress arrived, and having been 
offered by the Archbishop the 
morsel of the True Cross to kiss, 
as well as the holy water and the 
incense, four e astics held a 
dais over the Imperial 
an procession ad: 
the church. They were follo 
by the Countess de Montijo, the 
Ladies of Honor, the Ministers, 
the of F other 
great dignitaries. cortege 
advanced towards the th 
which were placed in the centre of 
the transept on a raised floor, 
— with an ermine 
mperor and Empress took 
their places on their thrones. 
* The Grand Master then intimated 
by a double salute, first to the 
mperor, and next to the Em- 
press, that the religious ceremony 
ad commenced, Their Majes- 
ties then proceeded to the foot of 
the altar, giving to each other the 
ight hand. Archbishop, 
0 officiated, then addressing 
the Em ‘and the Empress, 
said to them, “‘ You appear here 
for the purpose of contracting 
marriage in the face of the Holy 
Church?” The Emperor and 
the Empress replied, “ Yes, sir.” 
The Archbishop then addressed 
their Majesties and said, begin- 
ning with the Emperor, “ Sire, 
u declare, affirm and swear, be- 
re God, and in face of his Holy 
Church, that you take for your 


lawful, wife ame Eugenie de 
Montijo, Countess de Taba, here 


Grand Master of the Ceremonies 


teok the Emperor’s last orders, . 

and the cortege set out for the 

Salle des Marechaux, where the 

ceremony of the civil marriage 

was to performed. Nothing 

could exceed the splendor of this 

magnificent hall, blazing as it was 

with painting and gilding, reflected by ten thousand lights, and 

filled with ladies, all in full dress, and most of them displaying a 

profusion of diamonds; and gentlemen in all the variety of cos- 

tume, from the habit brode of the Senator to the habit habulle of the 

simple rentier, and the magnificent uniform of the marshals of 

France to that of the colonel of infantry. The moment the doors 

of the Salle de l’Empereur were thrown open, the Master of the 

Ceremonies called out in a loud voice, “Z’Empereur!’” and, the 
session immediately moved on, proceeding slowly to the Salle 
Marechaux, where the pérsons forming it took up the places 

allotted to them. The-officers and grand officers, and the ladies 

of honor placed themselves behind the chairs of the Emperor and 

his bride according to their rank, the Ministers on the right of the 

Emperor's throne. Majesty, having seated f on his 

throne, invited the future Empress to be seated. The Emperor 

and his bride having taken their seats, the Master of the Ceremo- 

nies advenced to Fould, the Minister of State, and to M. 


THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH IN HER BRIDAL COSTUME. 


The Minister of State then the following words: “ In 
the name of the Emperor, of the Constitution, and of the law, I 
declare that his Majesty Napoleon III., Em r of the French, b 

the grace of God and the national will, and her Excellency Mad- 
emoiselle Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, are united in 
marriage.” This being finished, the Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies informed their Majesties that the ceremony was termi- 
nated. The Emperor and the Empress, accompanied bv their 
cortege, then retired. Atan early hour on Sunday morning all 
Paris was astir, for the religious celebration. Shortly after nine 
o’clock large bodies of cavalry and infantry were seen directing 
their way from the different barracks in and around Paris towards: 
the points allotted to them on the route between the of the 


Elysee and the of the Tuileries, and between the latter and 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. At the same time, the whole of 


the National Guards of Paris were called out for the purpose of 
doing honor to the day, by forming the line on one side of the 


resent?” The Emperor replied, 
‘Yes, sir.” The Archbishop 
continuing, “ You promise 
swear to observe fidelity to her in 
ony respect, as a faithful hus-. 
band is bound to do, according to 
the commandment of 
/ The Emperor replied, “ Yes, sir.” 
. The Archbishop, then addressing 
the Empress, said, ‘‘ Madame, 
oe declare, affirm and swear, before God, and in the face of his 
oly Church, that you take for your lawful husband the Emperor 
Napoleon III., here present?” “The Empress replied, “ Yes, sir.’””” 
The Archbishop, continuing, “‘ You promise and swear to observe 
fidelity to him in every respect, as a faithful wife is bound to do, 
according to the commandment of God?”” The Empress replied, 
“Yes, sir.” The Archbishop then handed to the Emperor the 
marriage ring, which the Emperor placed on the fourth finger of 
the Empress’s left hand, saying, “ t give you this ring asa symbol 
of the marriage which we are contracting.” The Emperor and 
the Empress then knelt Jown on crimson hassocks prepared for 
them, and the Archbishop, stretching forth his hands over them as 
they bent before him, pronounced the sacramental formula. The 
demeanor of the Emperor and Empress “¥< the ceremony was 


dignified. The great pily passed off without any public 
accident, or even 2 considering the immense as#em- 
blage that had been drawn together. 


ad 


. | | the street ; amps were festooned for the illu- 
minations in the evening. The Hotel de Ville was magnificently 
ornamented with flags, gracefully festooned, precisely as it was on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the Empire. A few minutes 
before eleven o’clock the Emper- 
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PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 

On pages 168 and 169, we present two admirable and very per- 
fect likenesses of President Pierce and Vice President King. We 
could not give our readers at this time more appropriate pictures. 
They are, as will be perceived, bold, artistic, and finely executed ; 
and when the reader remembers that he gets both these large ori- 
ginal pictures for six cents, and at the same time an array of other 
valuable and interesting illustrations, not to mention the large 
amount of original reading matter, also furnished, from known 
and able authors, he will realize, what is now universally admitted, 
that the Pictorial is the cheapest paper in the world. The con- 
stant variety of the portraits which we are thus sending weekly to 
our subscribers must interest. them vastly, and form, to those who 
preserve their numbers, a splendid gallery of portraits for future 
reference. We know that all will appreciate these noble pictures 
of the President and Vice President of the United States. — 


MUSICAL MATTERS.” 

It is confidently~asserted that Jenny soo to tvistt us” 
again, and to make a considerable stay inthis country. Since we 
have witnessed Alboni’s power, and listened -to -her sweet notes, 
have dwelt upon the delicate finish and perfection of Sontag, and, 
indeed, have been so thoroughly surfeited with musical delight, 
Jenny will come to a much slower market, than she met in Amer- 
ica during her first visit. No person will for a moment suppose 
that there could be another so lucrafive and triumphant a tour 
made in the United States by any vocalist. New York, being a 
larger’field, gives better encouragement to vocal talent than Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia ; and Alboni’s late engagement at the Howard 
Athenzum shows, that, although the Bostonians are about to have 
a splendid opera house, the idea of supporting an opera here, 
for any length of time, is problematical, to say the least of it. 


try 
and dazz): display of artistic elegance. The moderate price, 


SPLINTERS. 


.»+. Madame Anna Thillon, we learn by our New Orleans ex. 
ehanges, appeared in that city as “ Lady Teazle,” lately. 

.... Lola Montez has, as usual, been in trouble at the South. 
Her dressing-maid, lately, had her arrested for assault and battery. 

.»+. Mr. Hobbs, the famous Yankee locksmith, is still flourish- 
ing in London, and making, it is said, a fortune. 

.... The Germania Musical Society are enjoying a large degree 
of deserved popularity in their exhibitions, this winter. 

.»«.« The Boston ladies talk of getting up a ‘“ Ladies’ Literary 
Institute.” That is right, ladies; you have our good wishes. 

.. +. The New Yorkers have had, this séason, sixty opera nights, 
and seventy grand concerts. This is quite a musical ovation. 

-++, ‘They are about to erect a huge hotel in San Francisco, 
California, to be called the “ Metropolitan Hotel of the Pacific.” 

«++. We are gratified to learn that the American artists at 
Rome have opened a reading-room for their own use. 

-+++ Great doubt is still expressed relative to the Ericsson dis- 
covery of motive power, but we believe it is already a “fixed fact.” 

.... Wm. Hamblin, son of the late Thos. 8. Hamblin, recently 
deceased, has made a very successful debut on the New York stage. 

-+++, We see it announced by the English papers that Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble will visit this country ere long. 

«+... Alarge and costly Catholic charch, it is said, is about to 
be erected in Boston, this spring. 

+++» Forrest, the tragedian, has been playing another triumph- 
ant engagement at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 

.+.. Madame Biscaccianti has closed her California stay, and 
departed to South America to warble her sweet notes. 

+++. In the new St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, there is a 
beautiful billiard saloon for the use of ladies exclusively, 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

We were pained, the other day, at reading a letter from an 
American dated at the port of Hieres, France, describing the 
shabby appearance of our naval fleet, consisting of one frigate, 
two sloops and a crippled steamer, and driven into that port by 
stress of weather, and contrasting it with the French fleet, which 
beat out of the harbor of Toulon against a gale, and in weather 
which drove our poor span of vessels out of the open sea. While 
we were represented by three sail, the French. squadron consisted 
of three first-rates of 140 guns, five line-of-battle ships, 90 and 120 
guns, one frigate and two steamers. Other writers abroad have 
alluded to the same grievances, and there is no question but that 
we are wretchedly represented on the ocean. While our mercan- 
tile marine is exciting enthusiastic admiration, carrying our com- 
merce into every sea, eclipsing the prowess of the first commercial 
nations of the globe, with their ages of experience, our navy is 
allowed to rank far below that of nations which have hitherto 
made no figure on blue water. The heart of every American 
salutes thé-stars and stripes wherever they float; but how must 
that heart sink when he behdlds in a foreign port the pennant of a 
Yankee commodore in the vanof a fieét which gych @ nation of 
notorious land-lubbers as the Fren¢h can outshine and utterly 
eclipse. Is it right that the flag which has shone victorious in 
fifty battles—before which the meteor flag of England, which, as 
Campbell tells us, has braved for a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze, was compelled to strike again and again—should 
be so poorly sustained? _ 

We are aware that our legislators, as an excuse for not increas- 
ing the navy, and when pressed by the alleged necessity of show- 
ing a formidable point to foreign powers, stave off the’pressure 
somewhat in this way. They say our navy has covered itself 
with glory; and, as in the war of 1812, it humbled the pride of the 
mistress of the seas herself, there is no need now, in time of peace, 
of any farther demonstration of our naval power. Ah! gentle- 
men, 1812 was a great while ago. Though we and the power we 
then coped with remember perfectly well the events of those days, 
for they were the glory of one nation, and the shame of the other, 
still the moral influence of our triumph has ceased to be universal. 
Other nations may well forget our prowess. Besides, an entirely 
new state of things exists now, and the nations from whom we 
may anticipate hostilities are perfectly well aware that an entire 
change has come over the face of naval science. A new and most 
tremendous element has been introduced into the navies of the 
old world—steam! We are yet untried in steam warfare—a war- 
fare that sets wind, tide and calm at defiance, and enables.a ship’ 
to manceuvre with every spar shot away, where one relying on 
canvass would be compelied to strike. 

But, say our sages, when danger comes,—when war actually 
+ breaks out, we can soon put ourselves in a posture of defence and 
triumph. Very true; we'question not that the of the 
| conntry are inexhaustible,amd- the spirit of our adequate 
to any emergency. But tell us, if you can, how many ships-and 
how many priceless lives must be sacrificed at the first outburst of 
the calamity, before even our lightning speed can compete with the 
fruits of experiment and toil on the part of our natural enemies. 
Why, Great Britain is far stronger afloat than ourselves, and yet 
the navy of Great Britain, and the total inactivity cf her admiralty, 
are a by-word and reproach on the lips of Englishmen. In the 
meanwhile, the French usurper, with the most splendid navy in 
the world, is constantly adding to his long and proud array of 
war-steamers and line-of-battle ships. 

“In peace prepare for war,” should be the motto of every na- 
tion, and every national administration. It is idle to talk about 
relying on the conversion of transatlantic steam-packets into war- 
steamers.at a fortnight’s or a month’s notice. The experiment 
has nevér been tried; but we know pretty well, from sad experi- 
ence, the usual results of altering and adapting to a certain pur- 
pose, a vessel built for a totally different purpose. Give us a few 
war-steamers of the largest size, and three or four 150 gun ships 
like the “ Valma”—the boast of the French navy—and then we 
can cry, “hands off!” to all the world. It will cost ten times 
more to provoke a war by an exhibition of destitution, than to 
build a navy which will command the respect‘6f the world. 


Crry Tetecraras.—In Boston they have introduced lines of 
telegraph throughout the city. The various stations connect— 
first, with the police offices of the wards, and then with the gene- 
ral office of the Chief of Police. The object is to concentrate a 
powerful force in the event of a fire or riot, or any other emer- 
gency. The.cost is about $12,500. * 3 


“ RosattTHe: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky.”—The story, thus 
entitled, by Dr. J. H. Robinson, just completed in the Pictorial, is 
now published in book form, and may be had at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country. Its popularity while being 
published in chapters, is a guarantee for the excellence and inter- 
est of the story. “ “ 


Wowman’s Ricuts.—Woman’s Rights, though not asserted, are 
recognized in Russia, we perceive. The Duchess of Leuchtenberg 
has just been chosen to preside over the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. 

A ricn Stonze.—The Darya-i-noor diamond, said to be a 
purer gem than the Koh-i-noor, was recently sold at Calcutta for 
£5900, nearly $30,000. 


> 


Sraristrcar.—A man who is seventy years old, has spent 
twenty-three years of his life in bed, and five years at table! 


Romanti¢o.—An officer lately rescued a lady from a runaway 


horse, in Regent’s Park, London, and won her hand, with £20,000. 


In this city, Mr. Henry C. Boyd to Miss Elizabeth J. Fowler, both of Charles- 
town; Mr. Robert to Miss Isabella Leonard. 

By Rev. William Howe, Mr. Charles 8. Pearson, of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah 
Hussey, of Boston. 

By Kev. George F. Simmons, E. M. Clark, M. D., of Detroit, Mich., to Miss 
of Boston. 

t dgeport, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. George W. Currier to Miss Eliza 

Kelsea, both of ng 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Ettinger, of C., to Miss Eunice Dalrymple, of 
East Boston. 


p At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Horsford, Mr. Alfred ¥. Kimball to Miss Harriet 


beth O. English 
mt. ~~, by Rev. Joseph H. Phipps, Mr. Elbert Hemenway to Miss 
ucy B. ’ 
At Bristol, N. H., by Rev. E T. Furnald, Mr. Albert A. Clifford, of Boston , 
to Miss M. Antoinette Jones, of Lowell, Mass. 


At East Montpelier, Vt., by Rev. Eli Ballou, Mr. Newton Boutwell of Orafte- 
bury, to Miss Deborah A. Davis, of East Montpelier. c 


In this city. William Davis, Esq., of Plymouth, 35; Mr. Charles Brintnall, 
57; Mrs. Ruthey Wadsworth Richards, wife of Dr. Samuel Gregg. 51; Mrs. 
Chloe Ramsdell. widow of the late Reuben Ramadell, 72; Agnes, wife of 
A. Evans, and daughter of James Kelt, 20; Mrs. Laura, wife of Mr. William 
Fairfield, and daughter of Mr. Joshua Stanley, of Dublin, N. H. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Margaret Stewart, wife of Thomas Hypson, 30. 

At Chelsea, Miss Elizabeth A. Varney, 63. 

At Cambridge, Dea. Abel Whitney, son of Rev. Peter Whitney, of North- 
boro, Mass., 70. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Nancy, wife of James Ferriter, 28. 

At Newton Upper Falls, Mrs. Hannah Ellis relict of Mr. Jonathan Ellis. 

At Lyen, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr Joseph M. Rowell, 28; Mrs. Mary R. 
Bickford, 69 ; Mrs, Mary Lakeman, wife of Mr. Charles Lakeman, 25. 

lem, Miss Ma 2 ‘arnum H . N Brown, 75; 

At North Danvers, Mr. Simon Mudge, 77. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mercy C., wife of Mr. Levi Morse, 61. 

At Kingston, Col. John Thomas, 87. 

At Reading, Lyman F., son of Mr. Samuel Holbrook, 22. 

At Provincetown, Capt. Joseph V. Foster, formerly of Medford, 81; Chelena 
H., daughter of Capt Jesse N. and Augusta Williams, 14. 

At Savannah, Ga. of consumption, Bradford J. Clark. His remains were 
brought to Groton for interment. . 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Picrorn1aL Drawina-Room Compan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN POUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 

mal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 


LEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. ; 
The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 7. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
° with numerous accurate aenving:, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
> jects,;turrent eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 


altogether making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its 3s contain views of every populous city in the known 


world, of all buildings,of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of poy tee character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken 
from life, will also be given, with peci from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


octavo pages. 

TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 


8 “ “ “ 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

tO One copy of the Fac or our Unton, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

The PicrortaL Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and 
at siz cents per single copy. 

lished every SATURDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Bosroy, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of aon Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 lade’ 


of newsmen, 


8. 
A. Chestnut Street, Ph Iphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOB, 111 Baltimore and § South Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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At Salem, b 
Pes = ~> , by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Joseph Burton to Miss Emily Gates; 
— Mr. Edward A. Peabody to Miss Lydia M. 
At Beverly, by Rev. Joseph Abbott. Mr. George W. Strickland to Miss Eliza- 
4 ** The Soldier's Wife,” a romance, by Francis A. Durivaag. | 
4 ‘i * The Wanderer’s Return,” a story, by Anne T. WILBUR. 
g “ Lines on the Death of a Young Men,” by Mrs. L. II Sicourner. 
Sunrise,” lines, by Dk. Gzorae W. Bunaayr. 
ment, both in regard-to reading matter and Winstrations. 
*_ For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 
) 
Gueason’s Prcroriat increases in excellence with every issue. No other 
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- [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NELLY. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


I'm glad you “don’t love him,” 
I really did fear, 

(Nay, frown not so terribly, 
Nelly, my dear) ; 

His voice was so witching, 
His eyes were so bright, 

Though you did not yet love him, 
I feared that you might! 


So you ’re candid, now, Nelly, 
You ’re telling me true, 

“* His voice never sounded 
Bewitching to you.” 

Yet I sometimes have thought 
When you heard his soft tone, 

That a little more tenderness 
Spoke in your own. 


And you *re sure you don’t care, now, 
My Gear little elf, 

“ Who else he talks love to, 
So "tis not yourself.” 


Nay, do not now, Nelly, 
©, do not be mad ; 
Since you say you don’t love him, 
It makes me so glad ; 
Because I would never 
Have told it, you see, 
But honestly, darling, 
He’s talked love to me! 


Are you glad he has done 
What you wished him to do; 

That he talked about love 
To another than you? 

Yes, you surely must feel 
Quite a sense of relief,— 

But those tears are not joyous, 
That sob is like grief! 


He said he had hidden it 
Long in his breast,— 
How you tremble; nay, listen, 
1°) tell you the rest. 
He said, just as true 
As I sit here alive, . 
That he loved you, dear Nelly,— 
A-ha! you revive! 


> 
—+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE VALENTINE: 
AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


A CHEERFUL group were gathered about a centre table, where 
the bright solar lamp diffused its brilliance, and the ample grate 
its warmth. The windows were curtained, the doors closed, and 
no impediment was in the way of the enjoyment of a happy even- 
ing,—those “fireside enjoyments and intimate delights” that 
Cowper celebrates as belonging peculiarly to winter. The storm 
pelted at the windows only to increase the sense of security, which 
was only modified by the remembrance of the many who were 
exposed to the wild severity of the season. 

It was February in leap year, and the conversation turned on 
valentines, and many a story was told to illustrate the maxim, 
“Many a true word is spoken in jest.”” This prompted the com- 
position, in which these friends mutually celebrated each other’s 
charms; and it was remarked that leap year must have some 
peculiar gift for the ladies, because they excelled so greatly in 
their efforts that evening, and it was rather feared that the tri- 
umph of the “‘woman’s rights” movement might take away the 
glory of this year, when chivalry is reversed, and woman is the 
gallant. 

“Come, Maga,” said Herbert, one of the company, “try your 
hand at something more serious. You are just in the humor for 
it. Your rhymes ring as pleasantly as sleigh-bells, and they run 
as smoothly as Mrs. Nichols’s ice cream. Come, be serious, and 
see what will come of it.” 

“ What can I do that’s serious *” cried Maga, with one of her 
little hysteric laughs. 

“Nothing, of course, but in the way of making the poetry 
good,” was the reply; “I didn’t mean anything more.” 

“Didn’t you? But who shall I write to? I must have some- 
body in my mind—” 

“ Heart, you mean.” 

“There, now,” said Maga, “ you are serious.” 

* Yes, a little bit. Write to the only one who ever proved what 
a garden of roses can bloom instanter on your cheeks. You 
remember the introduction, don’t you ¢” 

“ Don’t mention it!” cried Maga, with both hands uplifted and 
laid on her crimsoning face. “What in nature made me blush 
80? was no reason for it, and I was heartily ashamed 


of i 

“ The heart don’t always fave a reason for the roses it makes ; 
but come, you are now in the best mood for a good effort. You ’ll 
get off asparkling thing, I know; every line will flash with wit, 
and every ides be poetry.” 


lines multiplied, and the deep blush that lately overspread her 
face sent its warmth to the imagination ; and though she did not 
dream he would ever know it, yet it was some comfort to think he 
would have a better specimen of her ability than was given when 
she received him at the introduction with such confusion. 

The poem was soon finished. It was a rare effort, and it was 
read to the group, to the delight of all. A young minister was its 
hero, and capitally it hit off the perplexities of such an official in 
a marriageable condition, and the anxieties of the mamas who 
had daughters admirably fitted to divide the duties of the parish 
with him. 

“Copy and send it!” was the general response when the read- 
ing was finished, not one supposing the rhyme would ontlive St. 
Valentine’s day. 

The missive was sent, mailed in a city where it was not written, 


-and with the mirth of the season the little incident which occa- 


sioned that poem was forgotten. 

* Another quiet evening was granted to nearly all of the same 
group, in the same cheerful room. Books, maps, periodicals, 
writing and sewing materials, told how diversified were the inten- 
tions of the group gathered about the light on the round table. 
But as a jest or a story will sometimes enliven a whole circle of 
friends and cause work to be laid aside for play, so on this occa- 
sion a fountain was opened, where, Hagar-like, they thought there 
was none. The lively conversation ran all sorts of rounds, till at 
length the subject of valentines was introduced, and each one had 
stories to tell of the late season. 

“Maga,” said Herbert, “ what do you think became of yours ?” 

She started at the recollection of tne poem she had written, and 
the idea that she might possibly be detected was a real distress. 
She seemed to doubt for a moment whether Herbert had sent it as 
she directed, and she breathed more freely when he seriously 
assured her that he had done all her commands. 

Then came up the discussions concerning the ways in which 
the origin of such a missive might be traced out, but Maga’s heart 
was stout against them all. . 

“It isn’t possible!” she exclaimed. “I should go into a fit, if 
I thought I could be discovered.” 

“© don’t!” exclaimed Frank; “I never saw a lady improve 
her looks by a fit—except it was a cap-ital one, like that cap-a-pie 
of yours, Maga.” 

“ Be still, Frank ; you ’re always running a head, and will never 
be in danger of catching a heart,” replied Maga. 

“T shall catch one when the jit is right—yours is too little,” 


said Frank. 
“O dear! it seems large enough the way it beats now! What 


shall I do if I am found out? Iwish I never had written a 
rhyme in my life. I wish I had that ugly thing safe baek again !” 

“ What’s the matter?” said Herbert ; “I thought you were at 
rest about that affair being discovered. It isn’t possible, you 
said ; andas for its being ug/y, you know better than that.” 

“ Well, well, let us forget it.” 

“Forget it! forget the best thing you ever did in that line ? 
But, Maga, where did you copy that valentine ?” 

“Where? why, to be sure, it was in your study,” she answered. 

Herbert gave a clear, shrill whistle that made more than Maga 
start up in surprise. 

“My study!” he exclaimed, as though talking to himself; 
“and at my small desk, too, I suppose?” he asked. 

“Yes; and what do you mean ?” . 

“ Mean,” said Herbert, “ why I mean that the hero of your val- 
entine was here last weck, and was entertained in my study.” 

“ Well, did the study tell him anything about me ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I’ll go up and ask it, if you wish. But when 
he was here, he took up a sheet of ornamental paper out of a port- 
folio at my desk, and while I was hunting up some facts for him 
on a subject he was studying, he asked me if I had any more such. 
I told him I didn’t know I had that, as I thought I had used it 
all up long ago. ‘I’d give,’ he said, ‘a good deal to know who 
wrote me a poem on a sheet like that, some weeks ago.’ What, 
I replied, do you have poems written to you? ‘Yes,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and some good ones, too. Last Valentine’s day I had 
one on a sheet like that—keen, witty and beautiful. It puzzles 
me. Did you ever give away any paper like that?’ I told him 
no. Have you the poem with you? I asked him, and he rrom- 
ised to send it, and I gave him the sheet of paper.” 

“Tt’s all out now!” exclaimed Maga, as soon as Herbert had 
ended. During his story she had changed color as many times as 
could be desired to show emotion. “ Well, he’ll know it’s only 
a joke ; but I hope I shall neyér meet him again, for I shall die 
in agony if Ido” 

“You are not to be killed so easily,” said Frank. “I’ve 
known ladies to survive quite a number of such catastrophes.” 

The poor girl’s trouble soon increased by discovering that in 
the picture around the initial letter, on the sheet, was the repre- 
sentation of a lady offering a heart to a gentleman, for it hap- 
pened that Herbert had written a valentine to his sister on one of 
the sheets of the fatal paper, and she had brought it from a secre- 
tary drawer to the table. 

“ What shall I do?” she cried, with no little earnestness. 

“Do? why I think you’ve done enough,” said Frank. “Now 
don’t go into a fit. He’ll only think it was a joke.” ‘ 

“I doubt that,” answered Herbert, “for there was too much 
heart in the poetry ; and it wasn’t all a jest.” 

“Come, Herbert, that’s too bad,” said Maga, reproachfally. 
“Do vou think I was serious?” 

“ Yes, I told you te be so,” he replied. 

“Yes, so you did about the poetry.” 

“ And that’s done the work. Serious poetry is very affecting.” 

Maga could abide this bantering no longer. She took her sew- 
ing and attempted to excel in silence; she dropped that, and took 


up a book; she laid that down, and began to talk about a visit 
she made down east, but the engrossing subject spake from the 
laughing eyes of the group, however she attempted to turn the 
current of their thoughts. The evening ended with the declared 
resolution that she would keep out of the way of him who seemed 
destined to bring her into confusion. 

Herbert could not let her go at that, but called after her as she 
left the room, “ Not into confusion, Maga, but into holy orders.” 

Blossoming spring bloomed into summer, and Maga was accom- 
panying a number of lady friends on a picnic in a beautiful grove. 
The day was delightful. The aroma from the new-mown mead- 
ows floated in and mingled with the odor of the noble pines, so 
that the woods were redolent of fragrance. The slanting rays of 
the sun as he was journeying to the west, shot in amid the trees 
and lighted up their beauty, as when the lights of the altar send 
their brilliance up amid the gothic arches ‘®f the cathedral, and 
make the elaborate sculpturing stand out in bold relief. Sud- 
denly, where there was no escape, the hero of her vulentine 
appeared, to the great delight of several of the company with 
whom Maga was strolling, but to her great distress. 

A moment, and the distress was gone. A strange serenity took 
possession of her feelings, and she being the most of a stranger, 
the young clergyman felt obligated to pay her the most attention. 

A walk in the woods strangely separates companies into couples, 
the paths being so many and so divergent ; and Maga and ber Val- 
entine (not the poem) were walking by themselves, and she was seen 
picking a rose to pieces, who was always so careful to preserve 
every flower she plucked. As she had done the writing, she evi- 


dently seemed to think it right for him to do the talking, and she 


certainly was a very attentive listener. She heard his question 
and she answered it, and the cupids running round the border of 
that valentine sheet now seemed to float out before them as 
angels, weaving a rosy garland to encircle them as one. 

They are now one in the holiest of the relations and duties of 
life ; and on the evening when the marriage was solemnizéd, the 
feeling was very general among the bridal group, that when a 
young lady is uncommonly eloquent in penning a valentine, she 
means more than a jest, and is serious; or she must be more 
careful than Maga was in the choice of her paper and place of 
writing. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HEADACHE.—A SONNET. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Of the ten thousand ills and dire distresses 
That pester man in this cross world, and break 
His little peace, thou art the worst, headache! 
When he is ia the mood for the caresses 
Of ease, and pert and trimmed for the addresses 
Of any little comfort, thou dost make 
His very hair stand upon end and quake 


With fear; while he quick prayeth to Nemesis! : : 


O, what a headache must King Jupiter 
Have suffered when Minerva, ready-armed, 
Rose from his brain, a born philosopher! 
Who would not be a god? when, all unharmed, 
His very aches breed Wisdom in gold bonnet,— . 
While here my headache bringeth naught but this rude sonnet! 
™ > 


> 


MODERN VS. ANCIENT SCIENCE. 
_It is certainly the most provocative and wonderful thing in the 
history of positive knowledge, that many of the best results of 
modern science were anticipated, some four or five centuries 
before Christ, by the physiological and other schools of Greek or 
Egypto-Grecian philosophy. They did not, indeed, propose to 
draw forth some precious and unheard-of combustible airs from 
the olive-oils of their country-groves, and send them all through 
Athens in a system of arterial tubes, to ‘illuminate the city of 
Minerva when Diana should be resting from the labors of the 
chase ; nor to cross the Hellespont, nor tempt the broad Aegean in 
fantastic barges rowed by fire and water ; nof to whisper words of 
amity to their allies, defiance to their enemies, swifter far than the 
flight of a dove to her mate, through the invisible hollows of a 
copper wire ; nor to dash strange metals out of marble and natrum 
by means of subterranean levin-brands, filched from the carriers of 
ulcan on their way to the heaven of Jhpiter Tonans; nor to 
make a hundred complex calculations of the disturbing forces 
exerted by one huge planet or another; nor to go and seek 
angther hemisphere, or make experiments with electron at the 
North Pole; nor to dig extinguished worlds of animation from 
the laminated hide of the old earth ; nor yes to sprinkle the ground 
with urine and the far-fetched dung of monstrous birds. It was 
never in the divining, the excavation, and the intellectual manip- 
ulation of the concrete sects of nature that they came before, 
excelled, or even equalled the men of renovated Christendom. In 
the art of experiment, and in trying to find his way with untri 
step among details, the Greek was as feeble as a child; whereas 
in the sphere of ideas and vast general conceptions, as well as in 
the fine art of embodying such universals and generalities in 
beautiful and appropriate symbols, it is not a paradox to say that 
he was sometimes stronger than a man.— Westminster Review. 


> 


FRANKLIN, 
Not the half of Franklin’s merits have been told. .He was the 
true father of the American Union. It was he who went forth to 
lay the foundation of that great design at Albany; and in New 
York he lifted up his voice. Here among us he appeared as the 
apostle of the Union. It was Franklin who suggested the Con- 
gress of 1774, and but for his wisdom, and the confidence that 
wisdom inspired, it is a matter of doubt whether that Co 
would have taken effect. It was Franklin whos ted the bond 
of union which binds these States from Floridato Maine. Frank- 
lin was the greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century. He 
never _— a weet we ret 4 never spoke a word too late ; he 
never spoke a word too much ; he never failed to speak 
word at the right season.— Bancroft. ye) 


.... Mankind are the creatures of books, as of other cireum- 
stances, and such they eternally remain; proofs that the race is a 
capable of whatever books 


noble and a believing race, and 
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Maga took her pencil again, and it flew over the paper. The | 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Governor Clifford, of this State, has beenvery ill, but is recover- 
ing.——An Irishman named Michael Coffee died in Charlestown 
recently, in. consequence of having drank, from a bottle at 
Dyar’s morocco factory, a quantity of liquid containing vitriol, 
supposing it to be liqaor.—— We look with earnest interest to see 
the Pacific Railroad commenced.——The City Hall, of New Bed- 
ford, was lighted with gas, for the first time, on Friday evening 
week.——We see it confidently asserted that Jenny Lind is 
about to visit this country for a second time ——An English phy- 
sician writing from Bendigo Diggings, 100 miles N. W. of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, says: ‘ Colt’s revolvers fetch £25 at the dig- 
gings, and are quite in common use. A 26s. brace of pistols will 
here bring £5.”-——George Lodai hung himself for some unknown 
reason in New York city——Madame Alboni, we hear, has an 
existing engagement with a manager in Paris, and is expected to 
return to Europe, in order to sing there in May.——It is strongly 
proposed to annex Charlestown to Boston.——The Order of Odd 
Fellows in the United States embraces 36 grand lodges. The 
aggregate of lodges belonging to these several bodies number 
2729. The number of contributing members is 193,298.——Lydia 
Harrod took poison in Philadelphia, and died from it. Cause 
unknown.——-Mr. Wm. McFarlin, of Lowell, shot an eagle in 
Dracut, which weighed 13 pounds, and measured 7 1-2 feet from 
the tip of one wing to the other—-Wm. C. Hodd died of deli- 
rium tremens in New Orleans, a few days since.——Four ships, 
designed for the whale fishery, are on the stocks at Mattapoisett, 
and upon their completion, three more are to be immediately 
commenced.—The coach and horses designed as a gift to the 
President by his Boston friends, are a very splendid affair——In 
Québec, dogs draw the carts of the milkmen around the city. In 
New York, as well as in Constantinople, they have been treated 
as gentlemen of leisure, otherwise called drones, having no par- 
ticular employment———-Horace D. Quinn cut his throat at 
Buffalo, after a gambling spree.——Philip Allen & Son, manufac- 
turers of prints, at Providence, R. I., have recovered a verdict of 
$4250,66 damages, in the Circuit Court at Louisville, Ky., against 
A. Gowdry & Co., in an action for counterfeiting their labels and 
affixing them to prints of different quality ——Macallister gave 
his first entertainment at the American Theatre, New Orleans, on 
the 10th ult——Judge Perkins, while sitting upon the bench at 
the Criminal Term, now in session in Salem, sentenced a man 
named Howard to three years in the State Prison, and six days’ 

solitary confinement, for obtaining $8 under false pretences. 


QUIET AMUSEMENT. 

The English Quakers, it appears, have a passion for the game 
of billiards. Many of the wealthiest of them, says a London 
peper, indulge in the most magnificent billiard rooms, having 
them detached from their country houses, and brilliantly lighted 
up whenever they have company ; and thither they resort after 
dinner, and play often till a late hour, the ladies sometimes taking 
a mace with them. There is a Quaker lady now living, and a 
most excellent woman she is, who might, if she chose it, challenge 
most of the gentlemen in England at the game—usitig the cue, 
too—with every chance in her favor. Chess is also a game in 
which many of the “ Friends” excel. * 

Lazor Law 1x Raops Istanp.—The Senate of Rhode Island 
lately passed a bill regulating the employment of minors in facto- 
ries. The act provides that children under twelve years shall not 
be employed in any manufacturing establishment in that State, 
and children between twelve and fifteen shall not be employed 
more than eleven hours in any one day, nor more than nine 
months in any one year, and these children must attend school at 
least three months in the year. The bill provides that ten hours 
shall constitute a day’s work. 


To Inp1a.—The Genoa coriespondent of the New- 
ark Advertiser states that ‘‘ Mr. Brett, whose name is well known 
in the United States, is now in, Turin, negotiating with the govern- 
ment for a sub-mariné line from the coast to the island of Sardi- 
nia, by the way of Corsica. France, it is intimated, will bear her 
share in the expense. From Sardinia the projected line is to be 
carried on to Alexandria, or some other point on the coast 
Africa, and thence onward to India, China, etc.” 


IntERESsTING.—The room in the inn at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in which Washington Irving once slept, is still called “The 
Washington Irving room ;” and the name of the amiable author 
of the “ Sketch Book,” in his own hand, is still legible upon the 
wall, When unengaged, this apartment is always assigned to 
American travellers. 


Wanverers.—Three Japanese, the first of that people sup- 
posed to have ever set their feet on English soil, arrived at Liver- 
pool, a few weeks ago, having been picked up in the Pacific Ocean. 
They have atquiredsome knowledge of the English language 
during the time they have been on board ship. 


Navat.—The ‘Russian expedition, fitted out ostensibly for a 
scientific cruise in the waters near Japan, but in reality to watch 
the American expedition, consists of the frigate Pallas, a screw 
steamer, and a transport, under the command of Admiral Poatatin. 


Quezr CaLcuLaTion.—It would require several horses to 
draw all the strings of a piano-forte to concert pitch, the strain 
upon them, when in perfect tune, being about seyen tons. 


Ratuer Banty.—The citisens of New Orleans are regaling 
themselves qn nutmeg melons, plums and green corn, 
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» Wayside Gatherings. 


Charles Bradley has been inted assistant appraiser at Bos- 
ton, with a salary of $2000. _ 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., have lent Spain 57,000,000 
reals on the security of the national property. 

A young woman in Waltham found $500 peepee up in three 
pocket handkerchiefs, and concealed in a stone wall. 

A cabdriver in New York has been fined $10 and costs for 
charging a passenger over fare, and abusing him into the bargain. 

The winter in Vermont has been so mild that maple sugar in 
large quantities is already in the market. 

The miners in the interior of California are still suffering much 
from the late floods and the great scarcity of provisions. 

Hungary is reduced to a shocking conditfon by predatory bands 
of outlaws, composed of the soldiers in the late civil war. 


A German Association in New York have purchased twenty 
acres, near Astoria, where they propose forming a colony. 

The Aberdeen (ship) from New Yerk, was run into near San 

isco ; she bi and sunk; her cargo being totally lost. 

The House of Correction for Suffolk is said to have thirty more 
inmates, at the present time, than there are suitable accommoda- 
tions for. 

Harvey Thompson, of Independence, Ky., and his young son 
were found on the 9th ult., frozen to death in a teed five miles 
from Cincinnati, back of Covington. 

St. Louis papers announce that their market is cleared of hemp, 
the last lot of 82 bales having been sold at $115 per ton. Sales 
of new have been made on the Missouri at $80 to $90 per ton. 


The United States and Pacific Mail Steamship Companies 
have determined to establish a weekly line to California. The 
arrangement will take effect on the 20th of March. 

The fare from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, by way of the Penn- 

“sylvania railroad and the Ohio river, is now only eleven dollars. 
he river is in very fine navigable order. 

A young lady residing on Vine street, Cincinnati, while dress- 

ing for a ball not long since, was seized with an attack of typhoid 

fever, and died in her balf dress about three hours after. 

Thomas Casey, cha with murder, has confessed that, quar- 
reling with Ouvra Taylor about half a dollar, he killed him, and 
when Mrs. Taylor came to the door, he killed her also. 

It is stated that Father Gavazzi, a brilliant orator, and an oppo- 
nent of Roman Catholicism, who has lately been lecturing in 
England and Scotland, is shortly expected in this country. 

It is said that a singular musical novelty has been introduced 
into a musical performance at Rome. In Verdi’s new opera of 

roubadour, an anvil chorus with an accompaniment of 3 sledge- 
hammers, is introduced. 

The Artesian well at Charleston has reached the extraordinary 
depth of 930 feet, without coming to water. A tube has been 
inserted of six inches in diameter, connected by screw joints, the 
entire distance. 

It is seriously contemplated by the directors of the Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railroad, to cut a tunnel under the city of Cincin- 
nati, to connect with the Hillsborough and Parkersburg roads, or 
some other direct Eastern route. 


Foreign Ftems. 


There is talk of establishing a naval militia in England. 

Dr. Newman has been fined £100 for his libel on Achilli. 

Large bodies of Russian troops are moving towards the Turk- 
ish frontier. 
me ga is on the point of entering into close relations with 

ussia. 

M. Considerant, ex-member of the — Assembly of 
France, is about to@mbark from Belgium for America. 

A change is contemplated in the port of arrival of some of the 
American steamers, but nothing is positively known as yet. 

The shipyards of Bristol are stated to be full of work, and the 
operative shipwrights have demanded an increase of wages. The 
house carpenters are also demanding higher pay. ; 

A com has been advertised for constructing an Atlantic 
and Pacife J 5 Berti Canal through the Isthmus of Darien, at a 
cost of £15,000,000 sterling. 

It is believed that a treaty of commerce for 12 years between 
Austria and Prussia, together with reconstruction of the Customs 
union, is actually settled. 

The Vienna Lloyds announces the definite arrangement of the 
differences which have for some time existed between Austria and 
the United States. 

The Turks commenced active operations against the Montene- 


ins, Jan. 12th. During the day three villages were destroyed 
S fire. Omar Pacha, with 24,000 troops, was pushing on towards 
the capital. 

Lady Franklin, the devoted wife of Sir John Franklin, still 
entertains the fond hope that her long-absent husband will again 
be restored to her, and her whole energies at the present time are 
directed to the sending out of the Isabel, screw steam-vessel. 

The ship Maries, on her p from Liverpool to Caldera, 
when ten miles from the equator, in lon. 19, met with a remarka- 
ble convulsion of the sea, similar to what might be caused by the 
eruption of a submarine volcano. 

Commander Inglefield, who was captain of the steamer Isabel 
during her search for Sir John Franklin, is appointed to tke 
command of the Phoenix steamer, now fitting out at Deptford, to 
sail the first week in May for the Arctic regions. 

The Earl of Beauchamp, lately deceased, left pro to the 
amount of £700,000. His will provides that £60,000 be expended 
in building and endowing almshouses at Madderstield, for decayed 
and destitute agricultural laborers. ° ; 

Two persons lost their lives in London, during a fog, by acci- 
dentally walking into the canal. A woman was drowned on the 


*| shore at Whitstable, the fog preventing her observing the tide 


coming in. 

A newspaper manufactory is to be started in Dublin, one 
printing establishment having issued a prospectus for four news- 
papers for as many different towns. Three of the papers are to 
advocate conservative principles, while a fourth is to "yi ultra 
democrat. 

A summersault match for 200 guineas has recently been con- 
cluded in London, between Mr. Arthur Barnes,,an English, and 
Mr. Hiram Franklin, an American athlete, in favor of the former. 
Barnes threw 393,"and Franklin 313 summersaults. On the last 

58. 


evening Barnes threw 76, and Franklin 


Sands of Gold. 


ue Greatness, supported by goodness, is hard to be over- 
wn. 

..-. A good book is the best of friends—the same to day and 
forever.— Tupper. 

.... Now, no chastisement for the present seemeth joyous, but 
grievous; but afterward it yieldeth the ble fruits of right- 


eousness in those who are exercised thereby.— Scripture. 
-.+. Men scanning the surface count the wicked happy ; they 
frightful dreams that crowd bad man’s pillow.— 
upper. 


..++ It is easier to make subjects than to keep them. Men 
may submit to the force of arms, but they never obey but a just 
power. 


.-.+. Truthfulness is a corner-stone in character, and if it is not 
~~ laid in youth, there will ever after be a weak spot in the 
foundation. 

.--. Bold outrages are to be feared at the first heat ; when they 
have taken time, they abate of themselves, and as the factions 
grow stale, they utterly fail. 

.... Man, being not only a religious, but also a social being, 
requires for the promotion of his rational happiness, religious 
institutions, which, while they give a proper direction to devotion, 
at the same time make a wise and profitable improvement of his 
social feelings.— Hosea Ballou. 

.... A mother once asked a clergyman when she should begin 
the education of her child, which she told him was then four years 
old. “Madame,” was the reply, “you have lost three years 
already. From the very smile that gleams over an infant’s cheek, 
your opportunity begins.” —Bishop of Norwich. 

..-. The progress from infancy to boyhood is imperceptible. 
In that long dawn of the mind we take but little heed. The years 
— by us, one by one, little distinguishable from each other. 

ut when the intellectual sun of our Ilfe is risen, we take due 
note of joy and sorrow.—Barry Cornwall. 


Joker's Budget. 


or gaa patent medicine, with which many are miserably 


deceived. 


If a police officer is after you, the best thing you can do is to 
lock the door and then bolt yourself. 


“ Tilly,” said a mother to her daughter, who had seen but three 
summers, “what should you do without your mother?” “TI 
should put on, every day, just such a dress as I wanted to,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“‘T don’t believe it is any use to vaccinate for small pox,” said 
a backwoods Kentuckian, “for I had a child vaccinated, and he 
fell out of a window and was killed, in less than a week after.” 


A butcher let a sailor have a shoulder of mutton on trust, but 
finding in a day or two after, that he had gone to a foreign land, 
said: “My word! but if I had known he never intended paying, 
I would have charged him a cent a pound more for it!” 


“If I was one of those city traders,” said a country youth, “I 
should be ashamed to keep advertising one ae te for Cali- 
fornia ;’ slrovels is better, and they might as well advertise a 
thousand on ’em while they are about it.” 


A man with eleven daughters was lately complaining that he 
found it hard to live. “ You must husband your time,” 
another, “and then you will do well enough.” “TI could do 
much better,” was the reply, “ if I could husband my daughters.” 

A pickpocket, who had been ducked for his mal-practices, 
accounted to his brethren for the derangement of his appearance, 
by coolly observing, that he had not been able to change his dress 
since his return from a celebrated watering-place ! 

A psycho-magnetic physician,,of Taunton, Mass., the place 
where they catch alewives, advertises to cure all diseases by the 
aid of clairvoyance, animal magnetism and “a New Bedford 
lady.” Persons at a distance, who cannot appear personally, are 
apprized that by sending “a lock of their hair,” postpaid, with a 
fee simple, their condition can be ascertained and the disease un- 
der which they are laboring cured. No person who wears a wig 
need apply. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 
emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the leading wee 
in the Unies States, and its Lterary contents are allowed, by - vest 
ges, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, a6 condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the.will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBLEGIWALY PAPDBEB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Unton, and one copy of the PrcrortaL Draw- 
Companron, one year, for $4 00. 
Invariably in advance. 
Subecribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, 
the above terms. 7 


0 All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the PUBLISHER'OF THE FLAG 
or our Union. 


*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
P. ALRASON, 
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On another page, we have given a fine engraving, 
ppg ey the French Empress in her bridal robes, 
a fall description of the wedding ceremonies. 
Herewith we give a portrait of the lady as she ap- — 
pears divested of the pings of state. She is - 
resented as rather beautiful in person, and as exhibit- 
ing traits of character and talents of marked vigor 
and strength, well polished by education and culture. 
For upwards of two years, the attachment between 
Napoleon and herself has existed, it is said, on both 
sides. With to the parentage of Md’lle. de 
Montijo, her father belonged to one of the most 
ancient of the noble houses of Spain. He was a 
grandee of the first class, of a family which, for seve- 
ral centuries past, has contracted alliances with the 
oldest and most glorious houses in Europe. The 
Count de Montijo fought bravely under the standard 
of France, as Colonel of Artillery in the Peninsular 
war. At the battle of Salamanca he lost an eye, and 
had his leg fractured. When the French army were 
driven out from the Peninsula, the»Count accom- 
eae them in their retreat, and continued to serve 
the ae army. He was- decorated ss the on 
peror himself for the courage he ‘displa in 
campaign of 1814. When the allies upon 
Paris in 1814, Napoleon confided to the Count the 
task of tracing out the fortifications of the capital, 
and placed him at the head of the pupils of the Poly- 
technic School, with the mission to defend the Buttes 
de St.Chaumont. In executing these duties, he fired, 
it is said, the last guns which were disch before 
Paris in 1814. The Count died in 1839, when Md’lle. 
Eugenie was twelve years of age. The true sangre 
of the Alonzo Perez de Guzman, who de- 
fended Tarifa in 1292, flows in her veins. The first 
Count de Teba was created about 1492, by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, for his gallant condact before Granada. 
Her grandfather, Palafox, was the heroic defender of 
Saragossa, against the French invaders of Spain—a 
fact. which is not so strongly insisted upon by the 
gg papers as the military exploits of her 
er. When the Count de Teba was about to marry 
Miss Kirkpatrick, the daughter of a Consul at Mala- 
ga, it was necessary, as he was a grandee of Spain, to 
obtain the King’s consent. The descent of the Kirk- 
tricks was rather less illustrious than that of the 
ender of Tarifa, but the Scottish heralds set to 
work with such diligence that a suitable pedigree 
was produced, and Ferdinand exclaimed, ‘Let the 
good man marry the daughter of Fingal.” The issue 
of this marriage was the lady who now attracts so 
of Europe, and who 
combines, by pride and energy of the 
Spanish and Scottish races. Md’lle. Montijo was 
born in Granada, in the year 1827. She possesses 
considerable mal attractions, but more in the 
style of English than Spanish beauty. Her com- 
plexion is extremely fair—her features are regular, 
and yet full of expression—and her manners extremely 
winning. In stature, the is slightly above the middle height. 
The tertulias of the Countess de Montijo and her mother at Mad- 
rid, used to comprise all that was most distinguished in rank and 
eminence in Spanish society. The family usually quitted Madrid 
during the hot season, passing the summer at some watering- 
place in the south of France, and the winter in Paris. The edu- 
cation of the young Empress has been superior to that ly 
received by Spanish ladies who do not travel, and she is said to 
be what the French call spirituelle. For some years the young 
Countess de Teba or Montijo, who is now about twenty-five, has 
enjoyed at Madrid the reputation of an exceedingly fast woman. 
Tall, graceful, of staturesque sym’ of person, with luxuriant 
auburn or rather red hair, a pale complexion, which has latterly 
stood in need of a littie rouge, electrical eyes of brown, so 
deep and radiant as to pass for rather long and aristocratic 


PORTRAIT OF EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THY ‘FRENCH. 


features, a large but exquisitely sculptured nose, a lovely mouth, 
and teeth of dazzling w ess, and is a type of admirable beauty, 
which a peculiarly languid air hardly diminishes. .-Emdowed with 
uncommon wit and spirit,.she speaks French, English, Italian 
and German with as mach fluency as peng A eee in 
exercises of strength and address, she rides with the boldest, and 
drives four-in-hand with the most skilful. Md’lle. de Montijo 
is also a great sportswoman, and very popular, of course; amo 
the torreadors, or bull fighters. She was present at all the bull- 
fights in Madrid, where she used to wear the most magnificent 
costume of a Maja de Sevilla. It is anid that a gipsy once pre- 
dicted that she would be elevated to a throne, after the fashion of 
the famous prediction of the negress to Josephine. It remains to 
be seen how far the fatare will complete the parallel between the 
wives of the two Napoleons. 


SUIT PRESENTED TO GEN. PIERCE. 

We give below a representation of the embroidery 
of the beautiful nan presented to Gen. Pierce, 
in connection with an éntire suit. Some of his liberal 
personal friends in New England determined that he 
should go to the White House handsomely equipped, 
albeit he is as modest and unpri tending in his habits 
of living as the a 
and accordingly on the day of his inauguration, he 
was clad in an elegant costame, made expressly for 
the occasion, and presented by his friends in Boston. 
The suit consists of six garments, as follows: 1. A 
fine black dress coat, made from the same cloth which 
took the premium at the late World’s Fair in Lon- 
don. Coat superbly lined with satin dechene; sleeve 

linings also of satin. 2. Undress waistcoat of 
- black silk ; back of satin dechene, and lined th 
with white satia, 3. That portion of the suit which 
our engraving represents, was a full-dress -vest~ of 
plain white silk ; back and linings of white satin. On 
the satin li on the right side are thirty-one stars, 
representing the States of the Union, forming a circle, 
wrought in silver. Within this circle of stars is the 
Anchor of seg worked in gold. Outside of all is 
an endless circle, at the top of which is the All-Seeing 
Eye, wrought and radiated with gold. Translation 

these emblems: “In the Union,of the States is 
our only hope. God watches over thé republic— 
; eternal be its duration!” On the opposite white satin 


black, 
of plain » Su) 


ne, silk and wool mixture. 6. 

lined, and made in the form 
of a surtout. This suit was manufactured by Mr. H. 
E. Armrxoton, Washi street, Boston, a gentle- 
man who is to was 
among scul 4 is, perhaps, nest specimen 
ever manufactured in America, and Mr. Armington 
is regarded as one of the very best tailors in the 
country. 


at Mauritius, it was not without frequent pity that 
saw them consigned, Pee | frequently were, to a 
living grave, by a wicked- ing insect much resem- 
bling the Spanish fly. It was impossible to witness 
his proceedings, combined with his glittering blue and 
green dress, without imagining the elfish demon of a 
pantomime leading an innocent victim to perpetual 
entombment in some haunted cavern. Let the cock- 


ing forth some a 
and thumb, gently takes the covkreach on nice and iehle then 


daintily along for a foot or two. Leaving him there, he com- 
mences a thorough examination of the neighborhood, beating the 
ground up and down like a well-trained setter, and, not findi 
what he wants, returns to the cockroach and leads him on a 
further, when the same process is gone through, sometimes 
hours, till the whole wall has been examined. ks there are 
plenty, but they do not suit him ; he has taken the measure of his 
victim’s bulk, and means to ng Presently 
a suitable hole is found, and fly, moving ward, gently 
pulls the cockroach into his last home. What cruelties are per- 
petrated in this dark recess can only be surmised. No doubt the 

r cockroach is bored in some part not vital, and eggs laid in 
kim, there to be hatched.— Voyage to the Mauritius. — 


4 BEPRESENTATION OF THE EMBROIDTRY WORKED ON THE VEST PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT PIERCE. 


of “mankind in general ;” 


: 
| . GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 
| 
aN Aa 
)ining is wrought a chaplet of bay leaves, tied at 
|| “fy bottom with a golden knot, outside of which is an- 
RS ™ ter ircle of gold. Within the chaplet, fancifully 
wrought in gold, are the words “ God and Liberty. 
4. Pants of plain black doeskin, of the finest material 
that can be procured. 5. Undress pants of a plain 
‘ “x 
roach be moving ever so wey the wall, he 
has no sooner caught sight of fatal insect—not a 
he stands stupidly resigned. _ The fly then walks . 
. 
te 
* 
® 4 


